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AFTER ALL’S DONE. 


HY TUR AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
His wife asked where was his pain. Garfield an- 
ewered, “ Darling, even to live is pain.” 
To live was pain—to die is peace; 
Falling asleep in tender arms; 
Ended vain hopes, more vain alarms, 
Blind struggles for impossible ease. 


Yes, life was loss, and death is gain; 

The martyr’s blood the church’s seed. 

O Christian, to Christ’s world-large creed 
Faithful till death |—die, rise, and reign! 


Reign, king-like, o’er the souls of men; 
Shame them from paltry lust of gold, 
From public honor bought and sold, 

From venal lie of tongue or pen, 


Reign in the hearts of women brave, 
Fit mothers of the men to be; 
Like that true woman loved by thee, 
Whom God so loved He could not save. 


But thou art saved—her hero! Thine 
The glorious rest of battle won, 
A setting of the mid-day sun, 

And lo! the stars burst out and shine. 


No long dull twilight of weak age, 
Morn’s glow forgot in misty night. 
Thy record was full writ in light, 

And then—thine angel closed the page. 


All’s done, all’s said. The tale is told. 
Across the ocean hands clasp hands: 
One voice of weeping from all lands 

Binds the new world unto the old; 


Then—silence: and we go our ways, 
Work our small work for good or ill: 
But thou, through whom the Master’s will 
Was done, and didst it, to His praise, 
Go straightway into eternal light! 
On earth among the immortal dead; 
Iu heaven—that mystery none hath read: 
We walk by faith, and not by sight. 


But this we know, or feel, half known: 
He who from evil brings forth good, 
its message, although writ in blood, 

Has left upon thy funeral stone. 











Directoire Bonnet. 
See illustration on front page. 

HIS Directoire bonnet is made of fine pleat- 

ings of black satin Surah laid on a frame. 
The ribbon is very dark red satin, Jacqueminot 
roses are in the brim and on the crown. The 
ostrich tips are partly red, partly black, and the 
pin with comb-like top is of jet. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 





No. 103 of IIARPER’S YOUNG PrOPLE, éssued 
October 18, contains, in addition to the two serials, 
a variety of interesting articles and stories, among 
which may be instanced a fascinating account of 
a little-known episode in our early history, entitled 
“ The Story of the Negro Fort,” with a capital 
i/lustration ; an article on “ Cameos,” by BARNET 
PHitiirs; and a short but timely sketch of “ A 
Forest Fire.” The principal illustration in this 
number is a double-page picture founded on one 
of DICKENS’s most pathetic stories. Our Post- 
office Box will be found unusually interesting. 





0 A SurP.eMENt containing a double-page 
engraving from a drawing by HowaRp PYLE, 
entilled 


“THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS,” 


is issued gratuilously with No, 1296 of 1ARPER’s 
WEEKLY. 





YB Our next Number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Ladies’ 
Antumn and Winter House, Street, Dinner, 
and Reception Dresses ; Wrappings and Bonnets ; 
Girls’ and Boys? Suits; Hats, Hoods, Fichus, 
Aprons, Collars, Cuffs, etc.; two exceptionally 
beautiful Table-Covers in Applied-Work and Old 
German Embroidery ; and a choice variety of lit- 
erary and pictorial attractions, 





MISS EDWARDS’S NEW STORY. 


The next Number of UArekr’s Bazar will 
contain the first part of a charming illustrated 
Novelette, entitled “ Was Tt AN ILLUSION ?” dy 
Miss AmeLia B, EpDwarps, author of * Lord 
Brackenbury,” “ Debenham’s Vow,” etc. 





THE EVENING LAMP. 


T seems to make no difference that we 
light a thousand lamps in summer—not 
one of them all is the thing we call the 
evening lamp, though we strike the light in 
the dusk, and carry it never so closely pro- 


force of some indispensable duty compels us 
to acknowledge its existence, and we ac- 
knowledge it then only as that of a tyrant 
and task-master, a foe in disguise, even if 
hard and cruel facts bend us to make use of 
its capabilities—something that calls us in 
from the soft rich gloom of the starry sum- 
mer night, the floating flower perfumes, the 
luxurious laziness, and makes slaves of us. 

But the lamp of the autumn evening is 
quite another thing; that is a friend and 
companion ; a present help in time of trou- 
ble, so to speak; a confidential assistant at 
the cheerful family circle; the evening star 
of summer fallen from heaven to earth. 
We regard it somewhat as if it were an al- 
tar fire; we gather about it, and feel con- 
cerning it as though it were a sacred flame 
—the symbol and genius of home. By the 
time that we take pleasure in its gentle glow 
we are, if not weary of the inactivities and 
languors of summer weather, at any rate 
reconciled to their temporary withdrawal ; 
and if we have not longed for the lighting 
of the lamp, we have, nevertheless, thought 
of it with a certain pleased anticipation, 
and have often even gone so far as to take 
care that its flame should have a new and 
more attractive shrine than it has had, wheth- 
er of simple brass and glass, or of Limoges, 
or Longwy, or bronze, or bluest cloisouné, 
feeling possibly, if ever so unconsciously, 
that not a little character is given to the 
gathering of those about it by its appearance 
as a well-cared-for and beloved member of 
the household, for whom no finery is too 
much, or as an indifferent object that no- 
body values, and that feels itself one too 
many in the place. 

The lighting of the evening lamp at last, 
for its five or six months’ burning, seems like 
a beacon blazing up tosay that mountain and 
farm and sea-side have surrendered the lost 
and missing, and that once more the neigh- 
borhood and the family are complete; that 
precious old association is renewed; that 
loving tasks are freshly begun; that the 
thousand and one little links dropped in 
the summer idleness, when out-door plea- 
sures had the upper hand, and deferred 
those that were not in unison with them, 
are being again knit upon the endless chain 
of household companionship. 

Laughter, gay words, and singing voices 
out of the dark star-lit night of waving 
boughs and blossoms are pleasant phantoms 
to the wayfarer who catches their sound ; 
but there is something heartsome and warm 
and inspiriting to him as he passes along 
and sees the lighting of the evening lamp, 
or its steady burning, with the shadows of 
the bending heads about it. It says to him 
all sorts of pleasant things, of the home to 
which he himself is hastening, or the home 
that once he had, or the home he yet hopes 
to have; it warms his fancy, and sends him 
forward with a light foot as it illuminates 
the path with perchance a missionary ray. 

Who of us, seeing the ring of lustre of the 
evening lamp in the early season of its light- 
ing, does not recall the period when it seem- 
ed the visible sign of the opening of fairy- 
land, and of all the good times that “ grown 
folks” had, as we went whimpering to bed; 
or the later period when we conned declen- 
sions and labored over decimals, helped ou 
by the watchful eyes and ears and fingers 
that now, if it may be that they are not dust 
and ashes, are yet feeble and helpless, and 
pathetic with the pitifalness of all that they 
heave done {—does not remember the period, 
later still, when all the pretty plans for fan- 
cy-work and gifts for frosty weather were 
made in its kind radiance, and the first 
shrinking and blushing of lovers who hated 
to be summoned from the dusk by its sud- 
den blinding spark? That evening lamp, in- 
deed, with all the tales it has to tell, is a nu- 
cleus about which assemble the scenes of 
almost the whole of life to those that choose 
to pause and look up the @ark places by its 
beam. , 

And although one must think that the 
summer evening, with its dusky skies, its 
softly lapsing waters and sighing breezes, 
its flower scents, its distant bell tones and 
mysterious shadows, would be the time best 
loved of poets, yet not a few of them have 
chosen their themes from those surrounding 
this same evening lamp—themes warm with 
its warmth, bright with its brightness, and 
pulsing with the humanity of all the hopes 
and fears ard wishes and work of those that 
assist at its worship. 





PARIS GOSSIP. 
[Feom Our Own Corresponvenr. } 


Some unrepublican Peculiarities of the French Re- 
public.— urposed Call upon Queen Victoria.— 





tected from the breaths of loosely disposed 
zephyrs blowing out of the dark, and through 
clouds of pursuing moths, mosquitoes, and 
June-bugs. We do not sit down by that 
sort of lamp and cluster around it, if we can 
help ourselves; it is warm enough in the 
house without the aid of that little furnace 
before our faces, and only the obligatory 





publican Simplicity in Europe. —Politeness of the 
French Lower Orders, 
UR country people abroad are often apt to 
make mistakes respecting the approacha- 
bility of great personages in Europe, which is 
by no means as great as it is at home. I re- 
member how there arrived in Paris, a few years 
ago, a very charming young lady who was en- 
gaged to write letters for a prominent American 





journal, and as a preliminary process she desired 
to pay a visit to M. Grévy, and afterward to M. 
Gambetta. Now, though France is a republic, a 
good deal of the state and formality of a mon- 
archy still clings around the social institutions of 
the government, and that despite the fact that 
M. Grévy is not only willing but anxious to be a 
President @ ? Américain, and has done away with 
much of the pomp assumed by Marshal McMahon. 
Yet so close is the cordon drawn around him by 
the social red tape of his household that an Amer- 
ican lady who was among the guests at one of the 
balls at the Elysée last winter, and who was anx- 
ious to be presented to the President, found her 
request met by a flat refusal from M. Mollard, the 
introducer of ambassadors, to whom the lady’s 
desire was communicated. It is said that this 
functionary, whose tenure of office dates from the 
days of the Empire, has much to do with keep- 
ing up the atmosphere of formality that still pre- 
vailsat the Elysée, It really seems to be more diffi- 
cult to do away with the forms and ceremonies of 
the defunct court than it was to get rid of many 
more important imperial institutions. Their long 
endurance is in a great part owing to the influ- 
ence of Madame De McMahon, who heartily dis- 
liked republics and republicans, and intrenched 
herself as much as possible behind the rigid rules 
of court etiquette, to prevent herself, as far as 
she could, from coming in contact with one of the 
latter, though forced to do the social honors of 
one of the former, She used to revenge herself 
for having to preside over the official balls at the 
palace by turning her back on the stream of in- 
coming guests, and talking to her friends who 
were stationed behind her, instead of greeting 
each group of new arrivals with the prescribed 
smile and bow. The Marshal always did the hon- 
ors with scrupulous punctilio, 

Nobody is ever expected to speak to the host 
and hostess on the occasion of one of these 
huge official balls ; one must simply bow and pass 
on. But the Elysée still holds the tradition of 
an impetuous old Western tourist who bounéed 
up to the Marshal, seized his hand, and gave him 
what the triumphant perpetrator of this breach 
of etiquette called “a good hearty Western hand- 
shake.” Fortunately the naive vanity of the old 
soldier led him to consider the sudden seizure of 
his hand by this transatlantic guest as an out- 
burst of irrepressible enthusiasm on the part of 
his visitor, called forth by the lofty deeds of the 
victor of Magenta. 

A short time ago a good simple-minded old 
American couple who had strayed to Europe— 
Heaven knows why or how—called on a country- 
man of their own, who had for a long time been 
domiciled in Paris, to ask his advice respecting 
a point in controversy between them. “ Now,” 
quoth the old gentleman, “we hear that Queen 
Victoria is coming to stay awhile in Paris, and 
we want to call and see her. I tell my wife that 
all we will have to do will be to go and ring at the 
door-bell and send in our cards; but she says that 
perhaps we ought to write and ask permission to 
call beforehand, or to take somebody with us to 
introduce us; so, as you have lived over here for 
a long time, we thought we would call and ask 
you about it.” The worthy pair were much dis- 
appointed on being told that in case of the arrival 
of Queen Victoria in Paris, nobody would be suf- 
fered to approach her except the English ambas- 
sador and the President of the Republic, not even 
the American Minister being authorized to call 
upon her, 

On the other hand, the absence of fuss and 
formality amongst our prominent personages 
when they chance to come to Europe fills every- 
body that approaches them with wonder and 
amazement, General Grant, for instance, while 
on his travels, was a perpetual puzzle to Europe- 
an flunkydom from the utter absence of preten- 
sion in his manner and surroundings. That the 
plainly dressed, quiet gentleman, who promenaded 
the streets with an umbrella over his head and a 
cigar in his mouth, looking into the shop windows 
with all the fresh interest of a newly arrived tour- 
ist, could be the ex-President of our republic, 
the savior of its institutions, and the honored 
guest of European royalty, staggered all their 
ideas of how great people ought to behave. I 
have been told that while General Grant was in 
Berlin he was very nearly the death of Prince Bis- 
marck’s flunkies by walking round one afternoon 
to call on the Prince, armed with the indispensa- 
ble umbrella of European promenading. They 
nearly swooned when they were called upon to 
announce to their master the visit of a gentleman 
who came on foot, alone, and unattended. Yet 
the General was strictly scrupulous in observing 
all points of social etiquette during his sojourn 
in Europe. Only he would not put on airs. 

One point that our country people who come 
abroad ought to remember is to treat all per- 
sons of the lower classes in France with a cer- 
tain degree of formal civility. For instance, a 
French policeman is the politest of human be- 
ings when asked for a bit of information about 
an address or the whereabouts of a public build- 
ing, and he expects his interlocutor to lift his 
hat when first accosting him, to address him as 
monsieur, and to say, “Thanks,” when the re- 
quired information has been given. It is also 
the custom in France for a gentleman to lift his 
hat on entering a shop. A party dining at a 
restaurant will almost invariably be saluted with 
a bow by the dame du comptoir on leaving the 
establishment, which bow should be scrupulously 
returned. They are just as punctilious amongst 
themselves. I hear my servants “ mademoiselle- 
ing” and “madame-ing” the other servants who 
bring messages or notes, or who call to see them, 
with all the politeness of a drawing-room hostess. 
Yet they are thoroughly respectful to their supe- 
riors. It must be a very great social cataclysm 
that will induce a French servant to address her 
master or mistress as “ you,” instead of using the 
third person. And, withal, they are by no means 
servile in manner or in fecling any more than 





they are forward or familiar, French servants 
may be depraved or knavish, but they are very 
seldom impertinent, nor is there any of that 
“ T’'m-as-good-as-you-and-a-great-deal-better-too” 
manner that Bridget learns so quickly how to 
assume on her arrival in the States, But French 
servants merit a chapter by themselves, which I 
mean to give them some day. Meanwhile I will 
remark en passant that the all-pervading civility 
and courtesy of the French lower orders add 
much to the general charm of a residence in 
France. 

I can not say so much for the politeness of the 
higher classes toward strangers, Americans espe- 
cially. French gentlemen in particular are apt 
to lay aside a good deal of their proverbial court- 
esy in the drawing-rooms of transatlantic colo- 
nists. For instance, not long ago a young French 
society man went to a fancy ball given by an Amer- 
ican lady in the dress of a circus clown, and he 
comported himself throughout the evening in a 
manner that accorded with his costume, He 
would not have dared to have so dressed and be- 
haved in a French house, but he considered him- 
self authorized to take liberties in an American 
one. Iam happy to state that this escapade pro- 
cured for its perpetrator an immediate exclusion 
from the social circles of the American colony. 

Lucy H. Hoorrr. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CLOTH COSTUMES. 
LOTH is the fashionable woollen fabric for 
street costumes this winter, It is worn in 
all its varieties, such as the smooth habit cloth 
called Amazon or lady’s cloth, the tricot, which 
is in small figures like armure, and the rough-fin- 
ished Cheviots like those worn by gentlemen. 
The simple and stylish cloth suits made by a 


tailor are perhaps most in favor, though there 


are many imported costumes of cloth that are far 
more showy. The tailor-made suits rely upon 
their fine fit for their beauty, as they have no 
trimmings but the usual rows of machine stitch- 
ing, and some pleating on the bottom of the 
skirt; later in the winter a border of fur will be 
placed around the skirt, and a separate collar 
and cuffs of fur will be added to the coat. For 
slender ladies the basques of such dresses are 
made double-breasted, with a single box pleat 
closely stitched down each front, and one double 
box pleat in the back. A slit is left open each 
side of the back, between the middle forms and 
side forms. A wide stitched belt is strapped on 
the side seams ; there is a slit for a breast pock- 
et, and side pockets also; the collar is Byron 
shape, and the cuffs are square, If the basque 
is intended for a full figure the pleats are omit- 
ted, and it is a simple postilion basque, single or 
double breasted, straight around or shorter on 
the hips, as best suits the wearer’s taste. The 
skirt is cut off about the knee, and box-pleating 
is added to finish out the length, or else the skirt 
is entirely plain, with several rows of stitching 
near the foot, and this is afterward trimmed with 
a border of fur. The over-skirt is draped per- 
manently on the lower skirt, being sewed in the 
same belt. This may be the ordinary round 
apron, or it may be pointed low on one side. The 
bouffant appearance given many new dresses is 
not congruous with these suits, and tailors say 
with pleasure that bustles can not be worn with 
the costumes they make, as the heavy fabric 
will weight them down. For very young ladies 
the newest cloth basque is very short, being only 
three inches below the waist, and this is often a 
separate piece sewed to a round waist and curved 
in the front below the waist line. For the street 
a coat of cloth is added, and warmly lined. This 
may be single-breasted, but is most often double- 
breasted, and is of medium length, with two box 
pleats behind. The cloths imported by tailors are 
of excellent quality, and cost usually $5 a yard. 
Eight yards is the average quantity required for 
a suit. The range of prices for such suits is 
from $75 to $125; with the lowest-priced suits 
there is no extra coat for the street. Tailors 
protest against the use of braid and frogs on 
cloth costumes, but ladies who have their own 
fancies carried out insist upon having these ad- 
ditions in the way of trimming. The thick tubu- 
lar braid about a fourth of an inch wide is put 
around the skirt and over-skirt in parallel rows, 
and the basque has trefoil trimming of braid 
across the bust, on the cuffs, the corners of the 
Byron collar, and on the middle forms of the 
back, 

Imported cloth costumes are more elaborately 
draped and trimmed than the stylishly severe 
suits made to order, Plush is the trimming 
most used upon these, and this is usually of a 
contrasting color, and the polonaise is the favor- 
ite over-dress for such suits, A long simply 
shaped polonaise of myrtle or bronze green cloth 
has double-breasted fronts fastened diagonally by 
bronze or old silver buttons, and the collar and 
cuffs are of ombré striped plush shading from 
écru to green, or else brocaded plush in leaf pat- 
tern is used in dark red shades, or perhaps green 
shades. The skirt is then quite plain, with two 
great box pleats behind, a cluster of side pleats 
down the middle of the front, and a wide border 
at the foot of the plush trimming. The leopard- 
spotted plush is also liked for trimming dark 
brown, tan-colored, and écru plush suits for young 
ladies ; these youthful-looking dresses have a lit- 
tle pelerine cape of the plush, also a muff, and 
sometimes a turban. The London suits of cloth 
have braiding upon them in designs rather too 
elaborate to suit fastidious tastes, and sometimes 
cloths of two shades are used in the same cos- 
tume, the darker shade forming the principal 
parts of the costume, and stitched bands, pleat- 
ings, collar, cuffs, and pockets, answering for trim- 
ming, are made of the lighter shade. Blocks, 
stripes, and small checks of Cheviots are chosen 
by young ladies for their cloth suits, and in these 
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the Prussian blue shades are very fashionable, 
also the copper reds, seal brown trimmed with 
green, or the opposite of this—green cloth with 
brown plush accessories—and finally the mustard 
and olive shades of Cheviot with dark garnet 
plush, or else sapphire blue or myrtle green. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTH COSTUMES. 


Cloth is also the fashionable material for the 
woollen dresses made for misses and small girls. 
It is used principally for the upper part of hand- 
some suits—that is, for the basque front and 
princesse back—and the skirt is of plush or of 
velvet. Watered silk is also combined with cloth 
in children’s imported suits, and with such nice 
effect that it dispels the fancy that moirés are 
dowager stuffs, fit only for elderly ladies. The 
peacock blue and green cloths, dark garnet 
shades, sapphire blue, or seal brown, and the 
checked Cheviots showing contrasting colors, 
such as brown with red, or tan with blue, make 
very stylish dresses for misses and small girls. 
The fancy for pleated skirts is conspicuous in 
girls’ dresses; some of these are in side pleats 
all around; others have only eight or ten box 
pleats, with spaces between to form the entire 
skirt, and still others of rich plush or velvet are 
similar to boys’ kilts, with the fronts plain and 
smooth, while the back has several pleats all 
turned one way, or it may be the two great box 
pleats now so much used for massing the back 
fullness. The cloth over-dress has most often a 
basque front, with the back of the basque ex- 
tended to form drapery low on the skirt beneath 
it. Sometimes the regular panier scarf drapery 
is set on the front and sides of the basque, and 
this is tied behind in the popular large bow with 
two drooping long loops and two wide ends. In 
other cases the over-dress is a little panier polo- 
naise, with the fullness of the hips cut in one 
with the corsage, and the back draped in Mar- 
guérite fashion, and very bouffant. For simple 
Cheviot dresses for school and every-day wear 
the skirt is a side-pleated kilt sewed to a yoke, 
and the waist is a box-pleated hunting jacket 
with stitched pleats and belt like those described 
above for ladies. 

Among the handsome imported suits for a girl 
of fourteen years is a peacock blue cloth over- 
dress, with a basque front and princesse back, 
while the skirt is of brown and blue plush in 
stripes an inch and a half wide; three narrow 
pleatings of brown satin are around the foot. The 
basque has a collar of the striped plush pointed 
very low in front, and the space about the neck 
is filled in with a guimpe of brown and blue 
moiré silk. A green cloth dress has a skirt of 
ombré striped gray plush, with the lengthwise 
stripes of such deep pile that the skirt appears 
to be laid in pleats. Another fancy combines 
three materials, such as cloth, velvet, and moiré, 
in a young girl’s dress, This is prettily shown 
in a seal brown suit, with the skirt of cloth laid 
in box pleats two and a half inches broad, with 
the same space between the pleats, and down this 
space is moiré ribbon nearly wide enough to con- 
ceal the cloth beneath. This ribbon is caught up 
in five lapping loops at the foot. On the back of 
this skirt, cloth is bouffantly draped from the belt 
to the foot; the basque is of velvet, single- 
breasted, with a moiré collar and guimpe, and its 
only trimming is buttons and mock button-holes. 
A stylish dress in contrasts of color has checked 
brown and red Cheviot for the basque front and 
princesse back, with a skirt of bottle green 
moiré. The length added to the back of this 
basque to give it a princesse effect is formed by 
two great box pleats—quadruple pleats—lined 
throughout to make them heavy and bouffant. 
Moiré guimpes are on many of these dresses, and 
are either smooth like plastrons, and pointed like 
vests, or else they are as full as blouses, and are 
shirred at the top, with sometimes standing frills 
and lace inside. 

For small girls from four to eight years of age 
the dark red, green, or blue cloth dresses, also 
those of mixed tweeds and Cheviots, are made in 
a single piece, forming a loose princesse dress, 
and this may be worn in the street as a walking 
coat over white dresses, or else it may serve as a 
house dress without the usual white dress be- 
neath. In many of these the broad English back 
forms are used to a short distance below the 
waist line, kilt pleats are then added for a skirt, 
a sash of Surah is draped at the top of the pleats 
extending across from the under-arm seams, and 
the fronts are quite loose, with long revers from 
neck to foot turned back, covered with plush, 
and showing an inner vest of moiré the entire 
length of the dress. This is pretty when made 
of garnet cloth with old gold moiré vest and pale 
blue plush revers; or else of dark green cloth 
with bronze plush revers and crimson moiré vest. 
Other princesse cloth suits have a velvet yoke, 
with the cloth stitched in flat pleats to this yoke. 
The Louis XVII. cloth suits of claret-color are 
very pretty with a blouse front or guimpe of 
white Surah, and pockets, collars, ete., of white 
embroidery or of Irish point lace. An excellent 
idea for children’s cloth dresses is to have them 
lightly wadded throughout, lined with thin silk, 
and this wadded silk is tacked or quilted on 
the wrong side. This gives warmth without 
clumsiness. Sometimes the skirt of cloth suits 
is of satin Surah, and only the skirt is quilted; 
the quilting must not show on the right side. 
Then above this is the basque with box-pleated 
princesse back, and a little apron of cloth is add- 
ed in front, and caught up in many curved wrin- 
kles high on each side. Tricot cloth princesse 
dresses with many horizontal rows of tubular 
gilt braid are very popular for small children— 
either girls or boys—and are made in dark red, 
blue, or green shades, For every-day wear are 
ready-made flannel dresses for very small chil- 
dren. Dark blue is the standard color for these, 
but green and brown are also shown. These are 
laid in box pleats from the neck down to a sash 
which is placed very low, or else to bias basque- 





like pieces that are set on the hips; they cost 
from $3 upward for sizes suitable for girls of 
three or four years. 


CHILDREN’S WRAPS. 


The wraps for such small people are Mother 
Hubbard cloaks made of warm cloths and Eng- 
lish tweeds, faced with plush of a contrasting col- 
or, and tied with gay ribbons. There are also 
dark cloths, with fleecy wrong side of a gay color, 
made up in very simply shaped walking coats, 
double-breasted, with two box pleats behind, and 
two deep collars of plush, with square pockets 
and cuffs, also of plush, English mixed tweeds 
and Cheviots with dark red plush collars make 
beautiful little coats of this kind that entirely 
cover the white dress, or else show merest 
glimpses of the ruffles on its skirt. The more 
expensive walking coats are of garnet or sap- 
phire plush warmly wadded, made very plain, sin- 
gle-breasted, and with four side pleats in the mid- 
dle seam of the back. A deep cape of the plush 
reaches to the waist line, and is trimmed with 
white Spanish lace gathered very full, or else with 
white silk embroidery in open lace-like patterns 
laid plainly upon the plush. 


CHILDREN’S HATS, 


Wide-brimmed felt hats, with furry edge on 
the straight brim, are the choice for small girls 
who wear their hair banged on the forehead, and 
with loose flowing locks behind. Soft gray and 
mode colors are stylish for these hats, and dark 
red, blue, or green, to match suits, are preferred 
to white hats. Thick folds of plush, long plumes, 
or else some short wings, aigrettes, and pompons, 
are the trimmings; but trimmings are mere mat- 
ters of caprice or convenience, and the only im- 
portant matters are that the hat is of large size, 
that the soft brim is not wired, and that it be 
worn as far back on the head as will look piec- 
turesque, and be becoming to the child’s face. Lit- 
tle close cottage caps of velvet, plush, or of lace 
and muslin warmly lined, are still used. Small 
boys wear cloth turbans with brims turned up all 
around and braided, or else the polo cap, or very 
small Derby hats of felt. 


HOSIERY, ETC. 


Solid-colored stockings of very dark garnet, 
brown, or blue, as well as black, are used instead 
of striped hosiery for both boys and girls. The 
ribbed merino hose are commended for winter. 
Some of these have double knees that wear well, 
and others have cotton feet that are best for chil- 
dren whose feet perspire when too heavily clad. 
Buttoned boots without heels are worn by all 
small children. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; A. T. Stewart & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Brorners; James Mc- 
Creery & Co.; and J. Lirrer. 














PERSONAL. 


Tue sudden though not unexpected death of 
Dr. J. G. HOLLAND is a heavy 108s, not only to 
his family and numerous friends, but to New 
York society at large. For years his charming 
home in Park Avenue has been the centre of 
one of the choicest literary circles in the metrop- 
olis, where genius outranked wealth and fashion, 
and where talent backed by moral worth was the 
best passport to favor. A multitude of people 
throughout the land who have shared the hospi- 
talities of this mansion will grieve to learn that 
its portals are closed by death. A delightful 
host, a genial companion, a sincere friend, a de- 
voted husband and father, and a pure and high- 
toned man of letters, Dr. HOLLAND won the re- 
spect of all who knew him by the sterling qual- 
ities of his head and heart. He was the preux 
chevalier of modern times, a BAYARD sans peur et 
sans reproche,and the honored record that he 
leaves behind him will be his friends’ best con- 
solation for his loss. 

—The apartments of the late Czar in the Win- 
ter Palace have never been disturbed until now, 
when a commission has been appointed to at- 
tend to his affairs. His family papers will be 
destroyed, his state papers sent to the archives, 
and made public only after twenty years. His 
wardrobe will be distributed among the charita- 
ble institutions of which he was a patron. It is 
understood that his widow is making large in- 
vestments in America. Mr. Epwarp L. Pierce, 
of Boston, who has been travelling in Russia, 
says that there is a marked resemblance between 
the present Czar and Justice STANLEY Mar- 
THEWS. 

—By denying themselves the luxury of their 
tobacco, the convicts in the Ohio Penitentiary 
have been able to send one hundred dollars to 
the Michigan sufferers. 

—It is said that Mr. Astor thinks of building 
a palace in the upper part of New York city, 
and that Mr. VANDERBILT already regrets he did 
not establish himself still farther from the centre 
of Manhattan. 

—At the conclusion of General Lew Wat- 
LACE’S presentation to the Sultan last month, 
coffee was served in small gold cups, without 
handles, and thickly incrusted with diamonds. 

—The engagement is just announced of Miss 
Epwina Booru, daughter of the eminent trage- 
dian Epwin Boota, to Mr. Downtne@ Vaux, the 
son of the architect CALVERT Vaux, and her 
friend and companion from childhood. 

—The savants of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna in- 
tend to make Professor HuxLey’s journey on 
the Continent a sort of triumphal tour. 

—CHARLES GOUNOD once told a young artist 
that as he grew in his art he would grow in his 
appreciation of the old masters. ‘‘ At yourage,” 
said he, ‘*I used to say, ‘I’; at five-and-twenty, 
‘Tand Mozar?’ ; at forty,‘ Mozartandl’; now 
I say only, ‘Mozarrt.’” 

—RustTem Pasha, the Governor of Lebanon, 
is taking measures to prevent the destruction of 
the forest of the Cedars of Lebanon, which, ow- 
ing to the spoliations and carelessness of travel- 
lers bivouacking among them, have dwindled 
from an immense wood to some four hundred 
trees. 

—When the Countess Giunta Maccat, the 
sister of the Pope’s maitre de chambre; recently 
took the veil, the toilettes of the guests were 





extremely elaborate, in mourning and _ half- 
mourning styles. One elderly lady wore silver 
gray satin, without trimmings. falling in unin- 
terrupted folds into the long train, with fichu 
of old point de Bruges, and silver gray ostrich 
tips, and lappets of the same lace; a young girl 
wore lilac Surah, the skirt in vertical puffs sepa- 
rated by rows of large amethyst beads; a lace 
cape covered the waist, and the throat trimming 
was a crépe lisse ruche under a dog-collar of 
similar beads, 

—Mr. Epwarp Law, who was drowned in the 
Schuylkill by the capsizing of his shell, could 
easily swim two miles in a rough sea, and had 
saved several lives in the Long Branch surf. 

—Professor BEAL, at the Michigan Agricultu- 
ral College, has one thousand different grasses 
and clovers growing in separate beds. 

—Mr Rossiter JOHNSON ought to write no- 
thing but the fashions. He lately describes a 
dress as of wine-colored serge Sicilienne, looped 
with pipings of gros grain galloon, cut en traine 
across the sleeve section; the over-skirt of Pom- 
padour passementerie shirred on with a striped 
gore of garnet silk, the corners caught down 
to form shells for the heading, and finished off 
in knife-pleatings of brocaded facing; coiffure, 
a Maintenon remnant of pelerine blue laced 
throughout, and crossing at the belt. 

—Colonel Tire, in surveying for the canal 
across the isthmus of Corinth, has decided that 
the route selected by NeRro’s engineers is far the 
best of any, being the shortest, having deep wa- 
ter at each end, and @ proper disposition of the 
slopes. 

—‘* Heaven was made for those who fail in this 
life,” said the Earl of Carlyle, in a lecture on 
Pope—a very encouraging creed. 

—When M. WappineTon, a man of English 
family and education, and a relative of the Bar- 
oness BUNSEN, began to address the Queen in 
French on the occasion of her tarrying in Paris 
once, “*I have heard, Mr. WappIneTon,”’ said 
the Queen, in a neat coup de patte, “that you 
speak English very well.” 

—Ex-Secretary RosBeson is about to bnild a 
thirty-thousand dollar house in the northwest- 
ern section of Washington city. 

—When Father BRENNAN met the Bishop of 
Emmaus in an omnibus, he congratulated him 
on his ** increase of jurisdiction.” The flattered 
prelate thought no less than that he had been 
made a Cardinal, and that this was the announce- 
ment. ‘ Indeed,” he said, “I have heard no- 
thing. Have you? Pray what do you mean?’ 
“Well, my lord,” said Father Brennan, ‘of 
course I knew you were a bishop ‘in partibus,’ 
but not until now that you were a bishop ‘in 
omnibus.’ ”’ 

—The silk banner, and the badges of knight- 
hood and of the Garter, recently removed from 
St. George’s Chapel, have been sent to the Earl 
of Beaconsfield’s stall in the chancel of Hugh- 
enden church. 

—The work on the interior of the Orleans 
Club in London is said to be the most strikingly 
effective of anything of late years in room deco- 
ration. The designs are those of Dr. Dresser, 
who is the art adviser of the Art Furnishers’ Al- 
liance. 

—Mr. ExtsHa ALLEN, the Hawaiian Minister, 
owing to longest residence here, since Sir Ep- 
WARD THORNTON’S departure has become the 
dean of the diplomatic corps. 

—Father Eugene VETROMILE, who is said to 
have been the only man that translated all the 
Indian janguages, has by his will left a comfort- 
able sum of money for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the Passamaquoddy and Penob- 
scot tribes. 

—Among the owners of the pictures of Mr. 
W1.1aM BRADFORD, painter in ordinary to the 
Ice King, are the Earl of Grosvenor, Baron Ep- 
MUND DE ROTHSCHILD, Mr. JoHN Mackay, and 
Mr. Henry VILLARD. 

—When Mr. BouctcavuLT asked Mr. Oscar 
WILDE how long he was going to play his eccen- 
tric réle, the poet and esthete replied that he 
could hardly afford to drop it under three years. 

—A fine instance of the oppression of tenants 
by landlords has been lately given by the Duke 
of Hamilton, in Arran, a tract of land some twen- 
ty miles long by twelve broad, with unexampled 
want of church accommodation. When the 
Presbytery of Kilmarnock applied for permission 
to purchase land for a church and manse, the 
duke took twelve months to reply, and then re- 
fused the permission. The duke is a notorious 
rack-renter. 

—Although considerably past seventy, Mr. 
GLADSTONE has just now, for the first time, put 
on spectacles. 

—It is idle to say that the average length of hu- 
man life is not increasing, when we have such 
instances as that of Mr. Coaries L. Wess, of 
Mexico, Otsego County, New York, who is one 
of a family of nine, all living, whose united ages 
make six hundred and seventy-one years. 

—The only mark of age about Dr. OLtver 
WENDELL Howes, in spite of his seventy-two 
years, is a slight deafness. 

—The monument which Mrs. BAYARD TaYLor 
is about to erect to her noble and great husband 
is a circular Greek altar, bearing a lamp and 
flame on the top, and bronze medallion on one 
side. 

—Dean STANLEY used to say that until his 
marriage he had never really lived. 

—The ex-Empress EvuGente is writing her me- 
moirs, in what they call seclusion, at the Schloss 
Arenenberg, assisted by a half-dozen journalists. 

—One of the — at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, is the son of a peer, fallen and disinherited. 

—ToOURGUENEFF is said to be exceedingly 
good-natured. His house in Paris is open to 
any literary aspirant, and large drafts are made 
upon his time and purse by their ambition and 
impecuniosity. 

—Mr. Henry Irvine has received the Knight 
Cross of the Ducal Saxe-Ernestine House from 
the Grand Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, on account 
of his services to dramatic art. 

—A first-class seaman in the reserve squadron 
of the British navy, having been reduced to the 
second class for some misdemeanor, lately, when 
another man was drowning, jumped overboard 
and saved his life. His captain begged the Ad- 
mniralty to reward him by restoring him to his 
rank, but the Admiralty decided that that sort 
of pluck afforded no grounds for promotion. 
With such opinions in the Admiralty, we are 
afraid Britannia will not rule the sea forever. 

—Mr. Evarts is a man of ready wit. Some 
one telling in his presence the story of a colored 
man driving up to the corner grocery with his 
single bale of cotton, and after questiouing as to 





whether he had grown and picked and cleaned 
that cotton all himself, being obliged to set up 
congratulatory drinks for the party, ‘* Well,” 
said Mr. Evarts, “that was a shame, to make 
him gin his cotton twice.” 

—JeNNY LinpD is now sixty years old. 

—Signor Fivippt, who is competent authority, 
declares that the newly discovered opera, 11 Duca 
@ Alba, is entirely composed and instrumentized 
by Don1zeTTI, and left ready for representation. 

—At the funeral services of Mr. Henry F. Du- 
RANT, the founder and endower of Wellesley Col- 
lege, the chapel was filled with flowers, the of- 
ferings of the various classes, palm leaves hung 
over the reader’s desk, and all the students wore 
black, with bunches of wild flowers. 

—Mr. JogEL CHANDLER Harnis (“ Uncle Re- 
mus’’) is described as a small mun, a little past 
thirty, with unruly red hair and mustache, 
freckled face, receding chin, avd twinkling laugh- 
ing eyes. 

—Mrs. Henry Harping, a colored lady, re- 
cently delayed a train at Nashville forty-five 
minutes because she was not allowed in the car 
with white folks, and she has sued the railroad 
company for twenty-five thousand dollars. 

—Mrs. Lanerry’s seclusion is said to be ow- 
ing, not to any loss of beauty or princely favor, 
but to grief for the loss of her brother, who has 
died in India from injuries inflicted by a man- 
eating tiger. 

—In Mr. Wortn’s country house is a very 
large and well-kept aviary. ‘When Iam ata 
loss for a new idea in color blending,” says the 
great dressmaker, “I go and watch my birds, 
and find it.” 

—The recent purchase by Mr. Brices, a fruit- 
grower of Davisville, California, of paper for the 
lining of two hundred and fifty thousand raisin 
boxes, shows an interesting feature of our na- 
tional growth and prosperity. 
fr. ANNAN, of Glasgow, took, a week or two 
ago, in the Earnlock Colliery of Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, what were probably the first photo- 
graphs ever taken under-ground. 

—A great resemblance is pronounced to exist, 
both in physical appearance and in nature, be- 
tween the Norwegian poet BsORNSTJERNE 
BJORNSON and the Italian actor Ross. 

—Mr. W. M. W. Cat, who has written an arti- 
cle on ** George Eliot, her Life and Writings,” 
in the Westminster Review, was one of George 
Eliot’s early and late friends, and his wife, a 
daughter of the late Dr. BRaBANT, began at one 
time to translate Strauss’s Leben Jesu, which 
work was afterward given over to her celebrated 
friend to finish. 

—On the day after President GARFIELD’s death 
the London Times wore mourning for a foreign- 
er jor the first time in its existence. : 

—The great old tenor Manito is visiting his 
daughter in London. 

—The Schiller Prize of one thousand thalers 
in gold, and a gold medal worth one hundred 
more, founded by the Emperor WiLL1AM when 
Prince Regent, for the best work of dramatic 
poetry in the space of three years, is to be 
awarded on the anniversary of ScHILLER’s birth- 
day. 

—Two splendid mosques are to be built by the 
Greek government, one at Athens and one at 
Corfu, for King GgeorGe’s Mohammedan sub- 
jects. 

—Unless some means are adopted for preserv- 
ing the monument of Grace DaRLIna, in Bam- 
borough church-yard, England, it will soon be 
entirely destroyed. 

—Mr. J. T. TROWBRIDGE was born in Roches- 
ter, and is fifty-three years old. His prose is 
written as fast as he thinks; but he composes 
his poems before writing them down, although 
in the proof he revises them carefully. 

—Franz Liszt is dangerously ill with dropsy 
at Weimar. The amateurs and pianists of Bos- 
ton are talking about a celebration of his seven- 
tieth birthday. 

—There is now on exhibition at the Institute 
Fair, in Boston, the flag of the rebel cruiser the 
Alabama, accompanied by a letter from Captain 
SemMEs certifying to its genuineness, 

—A hundred signatures have been cut out of 
the correspondence of General ANTHONY WAYNE, 
in the State Normal School of Pennsylvania, by 
thievish autograph collectors. It gets to be dis- 
graceful to have autographs. 

—There are still standing in New York city 
the thirteen trees planted in his garden, in honor 
of the thirteen States of the Union, by ALEXAN- 
DER HAMILTON. 

—A ring of large emeralds and brilliants, now 
in the possession of the BERKELEY family of 
England, and which once belonged to the re- 
nowned Admiral Sir CLoupEsLey SHOVEL, 
drowned off the Scilly Islands in his war ship in 
1707, has quite a history. An old woman once 
confessed to her pastor on her death-bed that 
she found the admiral exhausted on the shore, 
and killed him for the plunder. 

—Opinions differ. The destruction of the tomb 
of Sipt Sheik by the French colonel Ne@rizr 
is approved in Algeria, and a sword of honor is 
to be given to that officer, while outside the 
colony it is thought that the desecration of a 
shrine held in veneration by the whole Moham- 
medan world is a wanton and fool-hardy deed. 

—When Mrs. Marta JEFFERSON Eppes SHINE 
called at the White House, some little time ago, 
she carried with her the medal awarded her 
grandfather, TooMas JerFERSON, by the Conti- 
nental Congress, for drawing up the Declaration 
of Independence, which is a little larger than 
the silver dollar of to-day. 

—The eastern window in the Channing Memo- 
rial Church at Newport is raised to the memo- 
ry of BARNABAS BARNES, who was chiefly instru- 
mental in the introduction of cheap postage in 
America, by his daughter, Mrs. Simonerts, of 
Boston. 

—Commemorative tablets have been affixed 
by the municipality of Venice to the houses in 
which famous Venetian travellers once dwelt, 
such as SEBASTIAN CaBOT, ANTONIO ZENO, and 
Makco PoLo. 

—The grave of Mrs. General BuTLER is mark- 
ed by a faultless draped urn, in polished Scotch 
granite, designed by her daughter BLancne, 
who is an artist of merit. 

—ABDUL Hassan Bey, secretary of legation 
from Egypt, wrote his name in the album of 
Mrs. CHARLES H. MERRILL, of Andover, New 
Hampshire, while her guest, in eight different 
languages, using as many different alphabets, 
one being the hieroglyphic writing of old Egypt, 
and presented Mr. MERRILL with a mummy of 
au Egyptian princess of the house of RaMESES 
II., nearly contemporary with ABRAHAM. 
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Peacock Feather Design for Lawn Tennis 
Aprons, etc. 

Tuts border is perhaps one of the most popular 
among the many supplied by the Royal School, as it 
can be applied to many articles of dress, and in many 
colors. It is very seldom worked in its true coloring, 
but is arbitrarily made of, say, three shades of blue- 
gray, or peacock blue, or Indian red, or terra cotta. 
The thick centre is colored in the two darkest shades, 
the darkest in the middle, and the feathery lines are 
worked in the lightest, a similar number on each side 
of the centre; that is, there is no pretense at follow- 
ing the coloring and form of the natural feather close- 
ly, but only the idea of it is given. Very small single 
eyes are powdered over children’s dresses and aprons ; 
long feathers in bunches of three or four are placed 
in the corners of table-covers, and they look particu- 
Jarly well in terra cotta on cream satin sheeting. 


Heather Designs for Glove and Handker- 
chief Sachets. 
See design for Glove Sachet on page 708. 

Tuts is one of the new flower designs at the Royal 
School, and is applied to many different purposes. 
The flowers are worked in white, stems in brown, 
silks on dark red or olive green satin. It is effective, 
and quickly done, 


Yellow Jasmine Border Pattern. 
See illustration on page 708. 

Tue yellow jasmine, with pale green leaves and 
yellow stars, can also be given with white blossoms, 
if they accord better with the background chosen. 
The design is useful for many purposes, such as table 
and buffet covers, small valances, brackets, dresses, 
ete., ete. It is easily worked, and extremely effective. 








POSSIBILITIES OF WINDOW 
GARDENING. 
IKE many others of the ornamental arts, window 

4 gardening has doubtless made vast strides dur- 
ing the past twenty years; yet much as has already 
been done, more lies within our reach. We can scarce- 
ly be said to have begun to think for ourselves; we 
are all too apt to follow the stereotyped plans of fur- 
nishing florists, for as each season comes round and 
brings with it a certain variety of plants in bloom, 
these make their appearance in the shops, and after- 
ward are distributed throughout the sitting-rooms of 
the flower-loving community. 

Amateurs—employing the word as meaning enthu- 
siasts—who cultivate plants from a pure love of the 
occupation, might, however, by the exercise of a little 
thought, and some attentive study of the subject, con- 
ceive something fresh in artistic window gardening, 
and thus inaugurate a new and more varied style of 





PEACOCK FEATHER DESIGN FOR LAWN TENNIS APRONS, ETC. 
From tux Souru Kenstneton Royat Scnoor or Art Nerpir-Work. 








in-door plant decoration. In general, a good effect is 
lost by not making sufficient use of masses of foliage. 
This is especially the case during winter; yet there 
are numbers of plants that would flourish, even in a 
sitting-room window, all through the dreary months 
of December, January, and February; and should 
March, with its wealth of bloom, find them a little 
passées, they could be set aside for a season of rest. 

For this purpose we have found hardy ferns ex- 
cellent; periodical and ample watering and washing 
have not only kept them in health and freshness, but 
even induccd the growth of new fronds. And here 
let us remark upon the vital importance to the plants 
of judicious watering. In dry weather, when water- 
ing is a very important matter, it should be borne in 
mind that a good soaking once a week or so—a soak- 
ing that penetrates thoroughly, the water finding its 
way to every part of the root of the plant—is most 
beneficial, but that watering a /ittle every day or so, 
giving homceopathic doses, is an operation much bet- 
ter left alone, for much more harm than good is likely 
to result from such a practice, inasmuch as watering 
in such quantity as to moisten the surface only causes 
growth of fibres near the top, the slight moisture not 
being sufficient to nourish them, but, on the contrary, 
the young tender growth of fibres being within reach 
of the burning sun, must result in exhaustion to the 
plant. Water, therefore, should at all times be ad- 
ministered with a liberal hand, that it may soak and 
percolate through thoroughly, as a long shower of rain 
will do, and the growth of roots will be promoted and 
encouraged in their natural position, going deeper 
after the nourishment they affect, and they will thus 
be enabled to withstand any occasional neglect. 

The Ficus elastica, or India rubber, prince of win- 
dow plants, is so well known and generally grown 
that it seems scarcely necessary to refer to it, except 
to say that in grouping plants for the window we 
have found two, three, or more young plants much 
more useful than the tall specimens so commonly seen 
in rooms. 

Begonias are a host in themselves; the form and 
color of the leaves are so beautiful and so various 
that, with a number of these easily cultivated and 
handsome plants, we could scarcely be said to miss 
blossoms summer or winter; in flower or out of flow- 
er, the plants are always pretty and highly ornamental. 

In all seasons and at all times foliage should form 
the piece de résistance of a window garden. In nature 
we nowhere find, save perhaps during the time of fruit 
blossom, the flowers exceeding the foliage in bulk and 
importance. Taking nature as our guide, we should 
always keep a prevailing tint of green; it is cool 
and refreshing to the eye, and a fitting and advan- 
tageous background for the flowers. These latter 
need not be very numerous; they may be small in 
number, but great in effect; they should be like the 
plums in the Christmas pudding, the crowning flavor, 
as it were, the bonnes bouches, not the solid foun 
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dation. As an instance of the necessity of a 
due proportion of foliage and flowers to obtain a 
pleasing effect, we may cite a window which came 
under our notice last season, In it were at least 
fifty hyacinths in full bloom, To say the coup 
d’eil was not so good, is speaking quite within 
bounds; all idea of gardenesque effect was en- 
tirely lost ; the bulbs were growing in old-fash- 
ioned hyacinth glasses, these being staged on a 
wooden stand of tiers of straight dark green boards. 
Taking the bulbs separately, many of the flowers 
were extremely fine, but on the whole the effect 
was not pretty; in fact, at a distance of a few 
paces the whole thing looked no better than a 
collection of the paper flowers now so much in 
vogue. A little artistic arrangement with plants 
of full foliage and graceful habit would have 
rendered this window a very bower of beauty. 

A goodly show of flowers and foliage in a sit- 
ting-room window during midwinter is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished for, but seldom at- 
tained. In considering the suitability of plants 
for window culture, we must regard them not 
only with reference to their hardiness as bearing 
a lesser or greater degree of heat, but also as to 
their capabilities for growing under adverse cir- 
cumstances as respects light and atmosphere. 
As a general rule, no plants will grow in a room 
where two or three gas-burners are lit every 
night. They will when in full bloom beautify 
the place for a short time, but before many days 
have passed, their fading flowers and foliage 
will compel the removal of the plants altogeth- 
er. Where gas is largely consumed, window gar- 
dening should not be attempted, or should, at any 
rate, be limited to that description which con- 
sists in filling the windows with plants in full 
flower, and replacing them with fresh ones di- 
rectly they become unsightly, 





COURTSHIP. 


Ir chanced, they say, upon a day, 
A furlong from the town, 
That she was strolling up the way 
As he was strolling down— 
She humming low, as might be so, 
A ditty sweet and small; 
He whistling loud a tune, you know, 
That had no tune at all. 
It happened so—precisely so— 
As all their friends and neighbors know. 


As I and you perhaps might do, 
They gazed upon the ground; 
But when they’d gone a yard or two, 
Of course they both looked round. 
They both were pained, they both explainea 
What caused their eyes to roam; 
And nothing after that remained 
But he should see her home. 
It happened so—precisely so— 
As all their friends and neighbors know. 


Next day to that ’twas common chat, 
Admitting no debate, 
A bonnet close beside a hat 
Was sitting on a gate. 
A month, not more, had bustled o’er, 
When, braving nod and smile, 
One blushing soul came through the door 
Where two went up the aisle, 
It happened so—precisely so— 
As all their friends and neighbors know. 
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THE ART AND SKILL OF LAWN 


TENNIS. 
BY A MEMBER OF PRINCE'S CLUB, LONDON. 
II. 


5. Back Underhand Stroke.—Posture of feet, 
right forward, left back. Hold the racket long. 
In both these strokes the body should be slight- 
ly turned in the act of striking, so as to throw 
its whole weight into the blow, The difficulty is 
not so much in making them as in getting into 
the right position in time, For this purpose it is 
well to practice numbers 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8, getting 
some one to serve or pitch the ball to you, so as 
to play these strokes over and over again till they 
can be played perfectly. By this means the play- 
er is not clumsy when the stroke has to be play- 
edinthegame. As none of these occur frequent- 
ly in games, they are not learned by beginners, 
Hence many a lost score. 





BACK UNDERHAND.—Psorocrarnrp ny Pacn. 


6 and 7. Forward Play Overhand and Under- 
hand.—These also are useful strokes when a ball 
twists unexpectedly to the left, so as to come 
straight at the striker. For the overhand, hold 
es racket short, and for the underhand, long— 
thus: 





FORWARD PLAY UNDERHAND. 
Puotoeraruxep By Pacw 


8. Back Stroke.—This is a very difficult stroke, 
and when well played commands great applause. 
Sometimes a ball twists so suddenly and unex- 
pectedly that the player has no time to change 
over for a back-handed stroke. In that case, pass 
the racket behind the back, and take the ball thus: 





BACK STROKE.—Puorograruep sy Pacn. 


Some players, instead of playing the back stroke 
or back-handed, change the racket to the left hand. 
Left-handed persons can do this with advantage. 

After each stroke the player should get back to 
the centre of his court, say about two feet behind 
the service line, unless he finds his opponent 
driving swift returns, in which case he should 
get back to the base line. 


VOLLEYS AND HALF-VOLLEYS, 


So far we have dealt with strokes which take the 
ballon thebound, The volley is where it is struck 
before the pitch. In volleying, the racket should be 
held short, and the most general stroke is the for- 
ward play overhand, A movement of three or four 
inches with the racket is enough, because the ball, 
coming full on, possesses its own momentum, 
which is returned plus the force of the stroke, 
The great art in volleying is to cut the ball down, 
If you strike upward, it is sure to go out of court. 
There are two styles of volley play—volleying at 
the net and on the service line. At the net is 
the easiest and most hazardous. It is rarely 
adopted by good players in two-handed games, be- 
cause the answer to it is so simple. It is only to 
lob the ball up over the player’s head, in which 
case it is almost impossible for him to get back 
to it, If, however, a cut, serve, or return is play- 
ed up wind, and seems to hang and fall very near 
the net, a smart player may reach it while still 
in the air, from the service line, and cut it down 
into the adversary’s court. 

The best place to cut such a ball down is either 
in a place distant from where the adversary is 
standing, or exactly at his feet. No return is 
so perplexing to play as one that comes dead on 
the player’s feet. It can be neither volleyed nor 
played, but must be half-volleyed, The half- 
volley is playing the ball near the ground when 
it is just pitching or has just bounded, It is not 
improperly called the stroke of despair, and 
should never be played when any other stroke is 
feasible, 

Volleying from the service line is the great art 
of the game, combined with placing. It returns 
the ball so swiftly that the adversary has no time 
to pose himself for the stroke. If it is out of 
reach of the spot where he happens to stand, it 
is all over with him. Most volleys at the service 
line have to be played forward play underhand, 
as the ball is beginning to drop. 


PLACING, 


This is the strong réle in tennis. It consists 
in playing the ball where the adversary can not 








take it, or tiring him out by keeping him on the 
run till he misses, Let us explain this from the 
non-server point of view. The first serve is al- 
ways from the right hand to the opposite right- 
hand court. The striker-out takes it and returns 
into the left court close to the net. This gives 
the adversary a quick run to take it, and leaves 
him on the left line of the court, The non-server 
will then try and drive the ball to the base line 
close to the right corner, and so keep his adver- 
sary running backward and forward till he miss- 
es. The more you give him to do with the diffi- 
culty of taking his own balls, the less he will be 
able to think how to puzzle you. 


FORWARD AND BACK PLAY, 


We shall have to speak more of this when deal- 
ing with four-handed games, but for single-hand- 
ed games, forward play, though it appears more 
brilliant, and wins more applause, is in reality 
more hazardous. By all ordinary players games 
are more generally won off an opponent’s defaults 
than by clever strokes. Besides, long rallies are 
more interesting and better exercise than scores 
of one or two strokes on either side. The safest 
play is well back, and drive as near your adver- 
sary’s base line as you can without going out of 
court. 

FOUR-HANDED GAMES, 


On a reference to the plan of the court given 
in our last, the reader will observe the dotted 
lines. These represent the space added to the 
court for a four-handed game. The serves, how- 
ever, must be in the courts as laid for a single- 
handed game. The service line, it may be ob- 
served, has been brought one foot nearer the net 
than in our diagram of last year. This has been 
done to prevent swift high serving from carrying 
everything before it. 

In four-handed games a great deal depends on 
the skill with which partners supplement one an- 
other’s play. It is best for the non-serving part- 
ner to “stand up” nearer the net in the other 
half of the court, but not too near—say about the 
service line. In the right-hand half he should 
stand near the half-court line, and in the left- 
hand near the left line, so as to play a four-hand- 
ed game as much as possible, He should not trv 
to volley every ball. In fact. whenever a ball 
comes neatly over, pitching near the service line, 
he should leave it to his partner in the rear, 

When the partners are strikers-out, the position 
will depend more on the nature of the serves. 
Swift serves bring swift returns, and tend to 
keep all parties busy near the base line. Slow 
serves provoke lobs and slow returns, and bring 
the players nearer together. It is better for one 
player to be forward and the other back, as then 
they do not interfere with one another, In such 
a case it is better for the back player to cry out 
to his partner when he sees he can best take a ball, 
as, “I’ve got it,” or “Leave.” The back player 
should always support his partner, and be ready 
to take a ball missed by him, especially in twist- 
ing balls. Partners in tennis, as in business, are 
one in the eye of the law. If one touches the 
ball, the other can not take it. If either strikes at 
a ball which falls out of court, it counts against 
the side, 

The two players should divide the play between 
them somewhat in this fashion: The one stand- 
ing up should endeavor to puzzle the adversaries, 
while the back player should give his attention 
chiefly to returning the balls. Two inferior play- 
ers, accustomed to play together, will often beat 
superior opponents by the unity of their action. 
(Memorandum.—The forward player should leave 
every stroke his partner can play, and should 
only strike when he sees he can do so effectually, 
or when the ball would not reach his partner.) 

There are one or two questions constantly aris- 
ing in tennis which it may be as well to answer 
here, 

1. Ifa ball touches the net in passing over, and 
falls in the right side, does it count ?—Answer. 
Yes, except in a serve. In that case it is a “let,” 
and is not reckoned as a fault. 

2. In a four-handed game, if one partner 
strikes at a ball and misses it, can his partner aft- 
erward take it ?—Yes, if not touched. If touch- 
ed, it is a dead ball. 

8. May a player volley a ball before it has pass- 
ed the net ?—He must not touch the net; if he 
does so, it counts against him. Otherwise he may 
strike where he likes. 

4. If a ball falls out of court at which the play- 
er has struck, but not touched, how does it count ? 
—It counts in favor of the player who has missed 
it. 

ELEGANCE OF PLAY, 


Natural grace is not to be acquired, It is born 
in the individual, and can not be learned. Still, 
grace may be cultivated, For a lady the ele- 
ment of clothes comes in, and the less free mo- 
tion of the limbs limited by the skirts. In trav- 
ersing the court, try to do so with a swift gliding 
step rather than a run. Be careful about the 
position of the feet, and before striking throw 
the weight of the body on the back foot, and in 
striking transfer it to the forward foot. This 
will throw the weight of the body into the stroke, 
The left hand may be placed open on the hip. 
Do not whirl or wave the racket in play. The 
safest strokes are those which are made from the 
shoulder or wrist. It is no use attempting to 
play in a dress tied tightly back. 


SLIPS AND FALLS. 

The way to avoid these is always to wear pro- 
pershoes, To play tennis on a nice lawn in heels 
is an act of sacrilege for which the player de- 
serves anything he gets. 

WINTER TENNIS. 

The game may be played all through the win- 

ter, under cover. The armories of New York 


and Brooklyn and other towns afford excellent 
courts. A hard polished floor does not give the 





same opportunity for twists and serves as turf, 
and@ less force should be put into the strokes. 


WIND, 


In open-air play the court should be laid out 
with the wind up and down, As the players 
change courts every set, it is fair to both. In 
playing down wind play softly, and up wind play 
hard. Cuts are more easy down wind. 

SEA-SIDE TENNIS. 

Many players at the sea-side have a difficulty 
in finding ground, They should know that a 
good hard sand forms the very best ground. At 
Dinan, in Brittany, much frequented by Ameri- 
cans, as many as fifteen nets may be seen pitch- 
ed on the sand in an afternoon, 

THE END. 
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CHAPTER XXXIIL 
TIDED OVER. 


Cursney Manor had no great architectural 
beauty to boast of; the oid house lacked the 
stateliness which so fitly distinguisne! the ci- 
devant Charlecote Chase. It was a long, low, 
rambling building, originally of not more than 
half its present dimensions, and to which several 
successive owners had added, each according to 
his own requirements and his own taste. The 
result was a roomy, comfortable, unaccountable 
sort of a house, with hap-hazard doors, quaint 
and independent windows, and unexpected stair. 
cases. The prevailing tint of the house was 
gray, but the walls were almost concealed by 
climbing plants, and the wide terrace on which 
it stood was divided from the park and the lake 
by a balustrade of red brick with a wide coping, 
and entirely covered by a luxuriant Virginia 
creeper, which was famous in all that part of the 
country. The park was extensive and effective- 
ly laid out, and the gardens were large and of 
the old-fashioned order. The manor was essen- 
tially a quiet place; there was nothing precisely 
shabby about the house or its furniture, but nei- 
ther was there anything new or fashionable; an 
air of staidness and order pervaded the place, 
and the stability of a family firmly fixed in the 
respect of the people seemed to be conveyed by 
the physiognomy of Chesney Manor. 

Mrs, Masters was so happy to find herself in 
her old home again, surrounded by the soulless 
things that were so full of meaning and memory 
to her, and in the society of her brother, to whom 
she was strongly attached, that she cheered up 
as she had never expected to do during her 
dreaded separation from her husband, There 
were many old places and old friends to visit; 
she and John would have much to go back upon 
together; the memory of the past and the dead 
was dear to them both. Her brother was little 
changed during her long absence. No one had 
come to occupy the place she had left vacant in 
the old familiar rooms where she and John had 
passed their childhood. She would have been at 
Chesney Manor a month sooner but for the trou- 
blesome accident that had detained her in Paris, 
and kept Mr. Warrender with her. She felt en- 
vious of the good fortune of her children and 
their governess, who had been sent on in ad- 
vance, and had enjoyed all the early autumnal 
beauty which she was too late to see in its per- 
fection, 

The largest and the handsomest room in Mr. 
Warrender’s house was the library; his books 
were the treasures that he most highly prized, 
and as the taste was hereditary, they were nobly 
lodged. The four lofty windows on the ground- 
floor to the left of the wide portico of the main 
entrance belonged to the library, which occupied 
a similar extent in the left angle of the house. 
From the front window a beautiful view of the 
park and the lake was to be had; those of the 
side looked into a smooth bowling-green, with a 
fine orchard beyond it, and an intervening settle- 
ment of bee-hives. 

In winter and summer alike the library was a 
cheerful room, and in it we find Mrs, Masters in- 
stalled one day, very shortly after her arrival at 
Chesney Manor, and in confidential conversation 
with her children’s governess, The latter is a 
young lady of youthful but grave aspect, with 
beautiful gray eyes, in which there is a very at- 
tractive mingling of trustfulness and timidity, a 
very fair complexion, just a little too pale for 
complete beauty, and a slender graceful figure. 
She is seated by the side of Mrs, Masters’s couch, 
which is drawn up close to one of the front win- 
dows 3 a small squat Algerian table stands at her 
feet, covered with papers, and she holds with both 
her hands a large photograph, at which she is 
looking with eyes dimmed by tears. Sweet and 
grateful tears they are, for this girl, on whose 
youthfulness a shadow of gravity has fallen, is 
Helen Rhodes, and the photograph in her hands 
represents her father’s tomb in the English bury- 
ing-ground at Chundrapore, Into the safe haven 
of Mrs. Masters’s protection, extended with glad 
and generous alacrity, has the orphan daughter 
of the English chaplain, whose last deliberate act 
was one of compassion, been brought. The pa- 
pers before her have just reached Mrs, Masters 
from Chundrapore, and she is telling Helen how 
she had written to her after the death of Herbert 
Rhodes, inclosing the photograph of the tomb, 
but had not had any acknowledgment, and how, 
after a long interval, the packet had been return. 
ed through the post-office. 

“ He knew Miss Jerdane’s address,” continued 
Mrs. Masters, “and I wrote to you at the Hill 
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House. It would have been wiser to have ad- 
dressed my letter to the care of the lawyer, but I 
did not think of that. Miss Jerdane had, of course, 
left England before my letter reached the Hill 
House, and nobody there knew anything about 
you. They naturally refused to take it in, and 
so it was returned to me. Colonel Masters and 
I were very much distressed about it, and I al- 
ways intended to apply to the lawyers on my ar- 
rival in London.” 

“You mean papa’s lawyers, Messrs. Simpson 
& Rees, who sent me his letters?” said Helen. 
“ They did not know anything about me. I think 
I did write to them once, when I was in Paris, 
but not to tell them anything, only to ask a ques- 
tion.” 

“So that I should have failed again. WhenI 
heard the good news, by what some people, I sup- 
pose, would call an accident, from Madame Mor- 
rison, I wrote at once to ask Colonel Masters to 
send me the photograph and the letter, and now, 
after many days, you have them.” 

“The one as precious as the other. I have so 
much to thank you for that I am unable to thank 
you at all. How well I remember the vain long- 
ing I used to feel to see some one who had known 
my father, and how I wished that I had gone out 
to Chundrapore, even when it would have been 
too late, for the sake of that! To think that I 
did not even know your name!” 

“ And that I might never have found you—that 
I might have passed alongside of you and missed 
you, as Gabriel missed Evangeline, if it had not 
been that my brother chanced to come in while 
Madame Morrison was with me, and asked her 
about the pretty young lady whom he had seen 
‘rehearsing’; for of course you know, Helen, he 
had no notion of what you were really doing, but 
took you for a bride-elect.” 

“Tt was a fortunate day for me,” said Helen, 
striving to hide the trouble into which she was 
thrown by Mrs. Masters’s words, which the speak- 
er felt to be thoughtless as soon as she had ut- 
tered them; “I can never merit the happy fate 
it has brought me.” 

She spoke in a tone of simple conviction, and 
Mrs. Masters, looking at her attentively, saw peace 
and serenity in her face. 

“That is n healed heart,” she said to herself ; 
‘‘and what an innocent one!” 

“ Oh yes, you can,” said she, aloud and briskly. 
“You are an excellent friend for the children, 
and a dutiful elder daughter to me already ; and, 
my dear, how like your father you are sometimes ! 
Not always.” 

Here Mrs. Masters raised herself on her couch, 
and looked out of the window in the direction of 
the park. 

“I see my brother and the children,” she said. 
“They are going to the hazel copse, no doubt. 
How strong they grow in the English air !” 

“‘ They were so well while you were away !”’ said 
Helen. “Not even nurse could make out that 
Maggie was pale or Maud ‘ dawny,’ as she says.” 

“ By-the-bye,” said Mrs. Masters, settling down 
again among her cushions, “I wonder whether 
nurse thought it odd that you did not go outside 
the grounds after the accident to Tippoo Sahib.” 

“I don’t think so; the grounds are so large, 
and the village is so dull, and every other place 
is beyond a walk. I thought it was the only 
safety.” 

Helen said this in an anxious, questioning tone. 

“Of course it was. You were quite right. If 
I had had the least notion of who was at Horn- 
dean, I should not have sent you to England be- 
fore me; but I had not. I have been so long 
away, and my brother is so silent about his neigh- 
bors’ affairs—indeed, so unobservant of them— 
that I did not know, and he did not tell me any- 
thing about the people there. I remember Mr. 
Horndean, a quiet, stiff old gentleman, with his 
risen-from-the-ranks look and manner, and I re- 
membe? a magnificent Miss Lorton, who barely 
condescended to recognize my existence inthe 

old time before Colonel Masters appeared on the 
scene; but I never heard of her after I left Eng- 
land, or if I did I had quite forgotten; and when 
Madame Morrison told me the story of your being 
taken up by a friend of your father’s, and made 
so miserable by the man’s wife, it never occurred 
to me that Mrs. Townley Gore was the Miss Lor- 
ton of my former acquaintance, and that you could 
be placed in any difficulty by living at Chesney 
Manor. It was not until you wrote and told me 
of the state of the case that I heard of old Mr. 
Horndean’s death. Mr. Warrender never men- 
tioned it, and neither he nor I know anything 
of Mr. Lorton. But I am not sure, unless you 
had objected very strongly yourself, that we should 
have thought it a reason why you should not 
come to Chesney. We have always agreed with 
Madame Morrison that it would be well you should 
be formally reconciled with Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
Gore, especially as you do not want any favor 
from them, and as you acknowledge that he meant 
kindly to you,” 

“ Indeed he did,” said Helen, flutteringly, “and 
I was very much to blame.” 

Mrs. Masters laid her hand with maternal kind- 
ness on the girl’s fair bended head, as she said: 

“There is nothing I have observed about you, 
Helen, that I love better than the frankness of 
your admission of that. We will speak of it no 
more, but I take it into account in considering 
the present circumstances. While I was away, 
and you were here alone, you were perfectly right 
in avoiding the possibility of encountering Mr. or 
Mrs. Townley Gore; it would bave been very awk- 
ward and unpleasant; but now that I am here, 
and it is in the nature of things that we should 
meet, I do not think you ought to avoid them, 
What I propose is that I should tell them, when 
they call on me, that you are with me, and how it 
came about. You may be quite sure that Mrs. 
Townley Gore is too clever not to take the cue 
that I shall give her by my manner of speaking 
of you, and also that if she does not take it, she 
will lay herself open to having a large piece of 





my mind administered to her with polite frank- 
ness.” 

“She will think me very fortunate; far, far 
happier than I deserve.” 

“ Perhapsso. She took such pains to make you 
wretched that it would be a contradiction in hu- 
man nature if she could be glad to know that 
you are happy and well cared for; but she will 
keep her feelings to herself; the matter will be 
passed over smoothly, and no doubt Mr. Townley 
Gore will be sincerely glad to see you. The po- 
sition has its awkwardness, but that will soon be 
got over, for they are sure not to stay long in the 
country, and we shall be here all the winter. So,” 
added Mrs. Masters, in the tone in which one dis- 
misses a subject, “it is agreed that I prepare 
Mrs. Townley Gore for seeing you, and that you 
meet her as if nothing particular had happened.” 

“Yes,” said Helen, submissively; “but sup- 
pose she tells you I am a wicked, base, ungrate- 
ful girl, and that she refuses to see me?” 

“Tn that case, Helen, I shall inform her very 
politely that I do not believe her, and you will be 
quitte pour la pour, Take away your treasures, 
my dear, and remember that no one and nothing 
can ever counteract the effect of your own per- 
fect candor with me, or shake my resolution to 
befriend to the uttermost the child of Herbert 
Rhodes. Now go; I have to write to my hus- 
band.” 

Helen left her, and went to her own room—a 
pleasant, spacious chamber, with old-fashioned 
chintz furniture, and from whose deep bay-win- 
dows the woods of Horndean, and the widely 
spreading shrubbery of Chesney Manor, which 
was severed from its neighbor only by a sunk 
fence and a railing, were visible. An old-fash- 
ioned bureau stood between the windows, and had 
from the first been selected by Helen for the safe- 
keeping of all her little treasures. She put away 
the photograph of her father’s tomb in one of the 
drawers, and placed the letter from Mrs. Masters, 
which would have been so great a help to her if 
it had reached her according to the writer’s inten- 
tion, in the blue velvet bonbon box that contained 
her father’s letters—those which had been sent 
to her by Messrs. Simpson & Rees in obedience 
to his instructions—and the letter which Frank 
Lisle had left for her, in the box. Many times 
she had taken out that letter and asked herself 
whether she ought not to destroy it. Its writer 
had deserted her ; the phase of her life with which 
he was concerned was over and done with forev- 
er; the page was closed, and even if she could, 
she now knew that she would not re-open it: 
would it not be wiser that she should destroy this 
one remaining record of what had been? Yes, 
it would be wiser, and some day she would de- 
stroy it, but not just yet.* And then she heard 
the children’s voices in the hall below, and she 
replaced the box, locked the bureau, and went 
down stairs. 

That same afternoon the event anticipated by 
Mrs. Masters took place. Mr. and Mrs. Townley 
Gore called upon their neighbors at Chesney 
Manor. They found Mr. Warrender and his sister 
in the library, and the first civilities having been 
interchanged, the partie carrée divided itself, and 
while Mr. Warrender and Mr. Townley Gore dis- 
cussed sport and local news, Mrs. Masters and 
Mrs. Townley Gore talked rather laboriously of 
Horndean, the changes that had taken place dur- 
ing Mrs. Masters’s absence, and of the plans of 
the respective households for the winter. 

Mrs, Townley Gore presented to Mrs. Masters 
a rather curious subject of observation. Her 
good looks, her self-possession, her self-satisfac- 
tion, her air of assured prosperity, as of one be- 
yond the reach of the darts of fate, all made an 
impression upon a woman who, although remark- 
ably sensible and self-controlled, and possessed 
of a lofty and sensitive mind, was solicitous for 
those whom she loved, and dependent for happi- 
ness upon the interior rather than the exterior of 
things. Knowing what she knew of her, and feel- 
ing with each minute of their interview, and ev- 
ery sentence that Mrs. Townley Gore uttered, a 
growing inclination to tell her that she knew it, 
Mrs. Masters’s imagination was easily reconstruct- 
ing Helen’s expressions, as she listened to the 
smooth tones in which the conventional phrases 
were uttered. 

She was just wondering when the conversation 
would take such a turn as might enable her to 
introduce Helen’s name, and thinking that an in- 
quiry for her children on the part of her visitor 
would probably furnish her with an opportunity, 
when Mrs. Townley Gore’s attention was attracted 
by a water-color drawing on an easel near her. 

“ Your copper beech is a general favorite,” she 
said, “and deservedly so, It is the finest in the 
county, I believe. I am the happy possessor of 
a portrait of it, and I see there is one nearly fin- 
ished. I suppose you have heard to what an ex- 
tent my brother’s friend Mr. Frank Lisle profited 
this summer by Mr. Warrender’s kind permission 
to us to make our guests free of Chesney Park ?” 

“Mr, Frank Lisle? No; I never heard of 
him.” 

“T am very sorry that I can not bring him to 
make his acknowledgments in person; you and 
Mr. Warrender could not fail to be pleased with 
his appreciation of the beauties of Chesney. We 
found my brother’s artist-friend a great acquisi- 
tion during the summer; he is very amusing, and 
immensely in earnest about his painting. He was 
constantly running over to Chesney to draw some- 
thing or other, and he was particularly proud of 
his success with the copper beech.” 

“Ts Mr. Lisle at Horndean now ?” 

“No, I am sorry to say he is not. He is going 
to Italy for the winter, and my brother joins him 
in London in a day or two. He will miss Mr. 
Lisle very much; they have been friends and 
travelling companions for a long time.” 

This topic interested Mrs. Masters; she led 
Mrs. Townley Gore to talk of her brother, of his 
illness and absence at the time of Mr. Horndean’s 
death, and of Mr. Lisle’s having taken care of 





him, and returned to England with him. When 
she had heard all that Mrs. Townley Gore had to 
say on these points, she began to wish for the de- 
parture of her visitors; she needed to be alone; 
she had something to think of. She had changed 
her mind about making mention of Helen; she 
would postpone that for the present. It was 
only by an effort that she could attend to what 
Mrs. Townley Gore said afterward of her bro- 
ther’s regret that he could not accompany her to 
Chesney Manor, and his intention of calling there 
on the following day; of their imminent removal 
to London, and intention of returning to Horn- 
dean in the spring. 

When Mr. Warrender returned to the library, 
after seeing Mrs. Townley Gore to her carriage, 
he found his sister looking perplexed. She asked 
him abruptly: 

“Do you know much of Mr. Horndean? What 
was he doing before the old man died?” 

“1 know very little about him,” answered Mr. 
Warrender, “and most of that by hearsay. I 
believe he was an unsatisfactory sort of person 
enough until he had it made worth his while to 
be respectable, but I have no personal knowledge 
of the facts. Mrs. Townley Gore used to be said 
to keep her brother very dark; she never talked 
of hin to me.” 

“He was not likely to have very reputable 
friends and companions, I suppose ?” 

“ Hardly; but this young artist, Mr. Lisle, seems 
to be a pleasant, clever, harmless fellow. I wish 
he had staid a little longer; he would have liked 
to have seen the things we brought home from 
Italy. By-the-bye, you did not spring your mine 
upon Mrs. Townley Gore. You said nothing about 
Miss Rhodes. Why did you change your mind ? 
Were you frightened when it came to the point ? 
Don’t mind admitting it, if you were,” added Mr. 
Warrender, smiling, “ for I should be entirely of 
your way of thinking, if I had ever intended to 
say anything even constructively unpleasant to 
Mrs. Townley Gore.” 

“No, no, I was not afraid,” answered his sis- 
ter, with a little confusion, which confirmed him 
in his belief that she was. “It was not that; 
but when I found that they were going away on 
Wednesday, and there could be no risk of their 
meeting Helen or hearing anything about her, I 
thought it would be quite useless and unneces- 
sary to mention her. When they come back, it 
will be time enough, and the reprieve will be ac- 
ceptable to her, I have no doubt.” 

Mr. Warrender accepted the explanation, al- 
though his own inclination would have been to 
get an unpleasant business over as promptly as 
possible, and left Mrs. Masters to her reflections. 
These were perplexing. She could not resist the 
conviction that Helen had been exposed to the risk 
of meeting the man who had deceived and deserted 
her, under circumstances which would have com- 
bined every element of disaster to her peace and 
her fair fame. She could not doubt that the artist 
Frank Lisle who accompanied Frederick Lorton 
to Horndean was identical with the artist Frank 
Lisle who forbade Helen to mention his name to 
Mrs. Townley Gore, lest she might get a clew to 
his “ friend,” who was in that lady’s black books ; 
and that the friend was Mrs. Townley Gore’s bro- 
ther, now restored to her favor by the potent in- 
terposition of prosperity. Was this man’s de- 
sertion of Helen connected with that revolution 
in the fortunes of his friend? She recalled the 
circumstances as Mrs, Townley Gore related them, 
she compared the dates, and she arrived at the 
conclusion that Frederick Lorton’s illness, and the 
devoted attendance on him which led to Frank 
Lisle’s position as [ami de la maison at Horn- 
dean, were synchronous incidents. The man was 
a baser creature than even she and Madame Mor- 
rison had judged him to be, that was all. The 
protection of which he had robbed the orphan girl, 
the one resource to which he well knew she nev- 
er would resort, was that of the Townley Gores, 
and it was by them and their position that he 
was profiting—this gay-hearted, careless, happy 
young artist, who was such a favorite with every- 
body. She could not help thinking what a thun- 
der-clap it would have been for him had he and 
Helen met, and almost regretting that the en- 
counter had not befallen; but she remembered 
that to Helen it would have been a thunder-bolt, 
and fatal. 

It took Mrs. Masters some time to make up her 
mind that she would not say a word of all this to 
Helen. The danger was over; it might never re- 
cur. If it threatened, Mrs. Masters would find a 
way to avert it; she could not throw Helen back 
into the fever of mind that she had been so hard 
bested by. The man was out of the way, and 
silence was safest and best. When she sum- 
moned Helen, and the girl came trembling to 
learn what had passed, and she witnessed her 
thankfulness, her relief, her simple acquiescence 
in the infallibility of her friend’s judgment, Mrs. 
Masters congratulated herself that an extraordi- 
nary complication in a difficult affair was safely 
tided over. That portion of Helen’s story in which 
Frank Lisle was concerned was the only secret 
which Mrs. Masters had ever kept from her bro- 
ther. She had not hesitated to conceal the facts 
from him for Helen’s sake, because her own ab- 
solute conviction of the girl’s perfect innocence 
satisfied her that no breach of faith was involved 
in the concealment. Had she not chosen Helen 
as a companion for her own children? How 
heartily she congratulated herself now that Mr. 
Warrender knew nothing of the matter! What 
complications might arise if he knew the truth ? 
What, indeed ? 

Helen was very bright and happy that evening, 
almost as gay as the children themselves, and Mr. 
Warrender, remarking the beauty of her smile, 
and the melody of her laughter, approved of the 
decision to which his sister had come. He had 
few dislikes, but Mrs. Townley Gore was the ob- 
ject of one of them: perhaps it was the uncon- 
scious influence of this feeling that made him 
find Helen more interesting than he had ever im- 





agined a girl could be, even interesting enough 
to beguile him from his books at unlikely hours. 

The party at Horndean broke up, and the 
house was deserted, while the little group at 
Chesney Manor settled down to a peaceful and 
enjoyable life. Mr. Horndean and Mr. Warren- 
der had not chanced to meet, nor did Mrs. Mas- 
ters see Mr. Horndean before he went up to town. 
He called at Chesney Manor on the day after his 
sister’s visit, but Mrs. Masters had not left her 
room, and Mr. Warrender was out. As he was 
riding homeward by a short-cut, where there was 
a bridle-path through a wood, he caught sight of 
two little girls in a field on the Chesney Manor 
side of the railway. The children were tossing 
a ball, and a little white dog was following it 
lamely, At some distance he perceived a lady 
seated on a fallen tree; from her attitude she 
seemed to be reading. 

“The Masters children, I suppose,” said Mr. 
Horndean to himself, “ and Frank’s patient.” 

[ro Be CONTINUED.] 





ANSWERS 1710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


O. H.—Directions for ebonizing wood were given in 
Bazar No. 49, Vol. VIIL 

Lizzie T.—Have a plush border on the lower skirt of 
your dress, with shoulder cape, and cuffs of the same. 

Trot.—Send your soiled white Spanish lace to a pro- 
fessional cleaner of laces. 

Evien.—One of the pleasantest ways to eat oranges 
is to cut the orange in half—across through the cells, 
not lengthwise—then with a tea-spoon iift out the 
juice from each division ; you then get the juice only, 
and leave the tough parts. A little powdered sugar is 
sprinkled over each half of the orange after you have 
severed it. 

Mrs. B. K. 0.—Dark brown, green, red, or blue 
plush will be pretty for a little girl's winter cloak, with 
a flaring hat of beaver or of felt of the same shade. 

Mra. E. M. L.—A wide border of gay cretonne with 
white ball fringe will be pretty on your unbleached 
curtains, 

S. W. G.—Use tan or cream colored gloves with 
your black dress, though black gloves are not objec- 
tionable if you prefer them. 

A. R. T.—We do not reply by mail or furnish ad- 
dresses to our readers. Any of the fancy stores that 
advertise in the Bazar will fill your order for materials, 
and inform you about books on needle-work, cro- 
cheting, etc. 

Triuun.—The Bazar has nothing to do with dress- 
making or purchasing dresses for its readers. 

Busy Morner.—A princesse dress with two box 
pleats in the back, and trimmings of dark red plush, 
would look well made of your drab poplin. A sash of 
the plush, and a collar as deep as a cape, would be 
dressy for the little girl. Your trimming would make 
handsome bordering for a blue-gray cashmere polo- 
naise with pleated skirt. 

X. N.—Polonaises are now so popular, and are so 
becoming to stout figures, that you need not alter 
yours. 

Inquirer.—Get plain all-silk velvet, and make it 
like the suit illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 
43, Vol. XIV., of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished. 

K. S. B.—If you are a young lady, get a plush jacket 
for the winter; otherwise get a cloth cloak, medium 
long, with square sleeves and plush trimmings. 

Country.—A panier polonaise of your changeable 
goods would be pretty with a pleated skirt of the dark 
green. Gather hints for this from the New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 44, Vol. XIV. Get dark blue 
or brown flannel with cloth finish for a winter dress. 
Get a Mother Hubbard cloak of dark blue cloth for 
your little girl of two and a half years, and have gay 
plush collar and sleeve facings. 

Burra.o.—If two ladies are living together, and wish 
to give “a large reception,” it is perfectly proper for 
them to invite those who have called but upon one. 
Also to invite those who have not invited them, if they 
wish to include them in their future acquaintance. it 
is the way all society is carried on. 

M. D. F.—Call on the lady who gave you the card, if 
you wish to keep up the acquaintance. It would be 
rather rude not to do so, unless she were an objection- 
able person. 

Westminster, Maryianp.—A young lady should ac- 
knowledge a present from a young gentleman by say- 
ing a few words of thanks when she meets him, or by 
writing a frank note in the first person, which she 
should show to her mother or her chaperon before 
sending. 

Ienoramvs.—There is no law about “ guest and host” 
in going up stairs, except that a gentleman always pre- 
cedes a lady. One visitor should never ask another to 
play or sing; that is the duty of the hostess, 

Mrs. T. L. T.—Gold-rimmed spectac'es are most 
suitable for elderly persons. Those with very light 
steel frames are more becoming to younger people, 
whatever the complexion. 

A Sussoriser.—Trim your tan-colored repped cur- 
tains with a border of crimson plush across the top 
and the bottom. Line them throughout with satine 
or siiesia, and hang them on rings and rods. Have a 
box-pleated moiré skirt, with cashmere basque and 
simply draped over-skirt, for a stout lady. 

E. M. N.—Combine the new moiré with your black 
satin de Lyon, and trim with Spanish lace, or else the 
new open embroidery done on the satin. Have pa- 
niers, vest, and skirt of the moiré, with basque and 
over-skirt of satin de Lyon. Get borders of plush or 
of feathers for your Dolman. Your brown silk is not 
suitable for evening, but is a stylish shade to combine 
with Cheviot or with cashmere for a street suit, bright- 
ened by red or green plush. 

New Svussorisrer.—Baby boys do not wear jackets, 
but are warmly dressed underneath their white frocks. 
Light cloth is used for their coats when plush is tov 
heavy. 

Lover or Tur “ Bazar.”—Pleat your moiré for the 
skirt, having a pleat in each stripe, and then trim your 
silk foundation skirt with this from the knee down. 
Use the satin for a basque and over-skirt, adding 
moiré vest and moiré paniers to the basque. Wear a 
plush hat with moiré trimming. 

T. B. A.—Your moiré would look best combined 
with satin in the way just described to “ Lover of the 
Bazar.” 

Amewia.—A long cloak or a half-long double-breast- 
ed jacket of black plush, lined with red plush, and 
bordered with the clipped ostrich feather trimming, 
is suitable for a young lady to wear with all dresses. 
Any bonnet and gloves will answer with such a cloak. 
Read about gloves in a late number of the Bazar, iu 
the columns headed New York Fashions, 
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FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


See illustration on page 713. 

he fine engraving from Mr, Thompson’s ex- 

cellent picture graphically depicts one of the 
best-known localities in New York—a spot alike 
familiar to the resident inhabitants and to the 
myriads of visitors who take up their abode at 
the Fifth Avenue, St. James, Hoffman, Albemarle, 
Victoria, and other great hotels in the vicinity. 
The point of view is from the triangle formed by 
the junction of Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
with Madison Square and the Hotel Brunswick 
on the right, and the Worth Monument and 
Travellers’ Club on the left. Beyond stretch- 
es the beautiful promenade, Fifth Avenue, the 
handsomest street in the city, lined with magni- 
ficent mansions, the costliest of which is each 
year eclipsed by another of greater splendor. 
The fashionable quarters of the town, however, 
are as shifting as quicksands. This part of the 
Avenue, so lately devoted exclusively to aristocrat- 
ic residences, is fast submitting to the encroach- 
ments of trade, which has already progressed to 
Fiftieth Street, and which will probably only be 
arrested by the Central Park—the sole New York 
institution that is not likely to be removed fur- 
ther up at a not very distant day. The palatial 
Fifth Avenue of the future promises to be a 
magnificent boulevard, two and a half miles long, 
extending the whole length of the Park, with the 
finest pleasure-grounds in the country on one side, 
while the other is lined with the superb struc- 
tures that are rapidly being erected by the wealthy 
citizens of the great metropolis. 





A GLANCE AT OLD TIMES IN 
THE VIRGINIA PENINSULA. 
By J. ESTEN COOKE. 


LD Virginia was the neck of land between 
the James and the York. This was the real 
heart of the country, from which the life-blood 
flowed toward the extremities, the stage of all 
the old dramas, of the jarring passions, the fierce 
collisions, of the pageants, the splendors, the 
anitnosities, of former times. 

It is very curious to go away to this old land 
and visit some of the historic localities. They 
are there still, and easily reached; but to have 
anything suggested to us by the sight of them, 
we must remember what took place there. The 
world will not read the history of Virginia—per- 
haps because it has never been written. There 
never was richer material, more striking comedy 
and tragedy—but the dust covers it. A day’s jour- 
ney in a steamboat from Richmond down James 
River, around Old Point to the head of York 
River, takes the traveller completely around old 
Virginia, and all the famous localities pass in 
succession. At Dutch Gap, where James River 
makes a great bend, and comes back, after seven 
miles, to within a hundred yards of the same spot, 
a few bricks and a grass-grown mound mark the 
site of the former “City of Henricus.” It is a 
lonely plateau now, from which you look down on 
the silent river; but once the place was thriving, 
and had its church and forts—Faith in Hope and 
others ; and Sir Thomas Dale, High Marshal of 
Virginia, reigned here. He was a very singular 
personage, this good Sir Thomas. When people 
would not go to church, he thrust awls through 
their tongues; and once when a conspiracy burst 
forth against him, he broke the offenders on the 
wheel—an incident of American history perhaps 
not generally known. He was indeed a very 
great “mixture.” He labored hard for the con- 
version of Pocahontas ; said that if he could make 
her a Christian, he would consider his long toils 
in the colony rewarded; and good Alexander 
Whitaker, the minister at Varina, recognized 
with enthusiasm the marshal’s “knowledge of 
divinity, which be rare in a martial man.” Nev- 
ertheless, he bored the tongues, broke on the 
wheel, and was a diplomate; for he sent to Pow- 
hatan, asking the hand of his young daughter in 
marriage, though nothing was better known than 
that there was a Lady Dale in England! He it 
was, too, who sent Argall to drive away the 
French intruders on Virginia soil, at Mount Desert, 
on the coast of Maine; and that buccaneer offi- 
cial on his way back reduced the Dutch fort at 
Albany—another invasion of the sacred soil. 

Here, at the City of Henricus, Pocahontas also 
lived with her husband, John Rolfe, and had a 
child born to her, who transmitted her royal In- 
dian blood to, among others, the famous John 
Randolph of Roanoke. And still another resi- 
dent of the place was Governor Wyat, author of 
a famous proclamation forbidding men and wo- 
men to themselves to two persons at one 
time. specially were the fairer sex cautioned 
against this misdemeanor: they were not to 
“contract themselves to two several men at one 
time,” for women are “ yet scarce, and in much 
request, and this offense has become very common, 
whereby great disquiet arises between parties, 
and no small trouble to this government.” The 
enormity must therefore cease, and “every min- 
ister should give notice in his church that what 
man or woman soever should use any word or 
speech tending to a contract of marriage to two 
several persons at one time, as might entangle or 
breed scruples in the consciences, should undergo 

correction, or be punished by fine and 
imprisonment, according to the quality of the 
person so offending !” 

This was actually a formal proclamation of his 
Excellency, and must have aroused fearful fore- 
bodings in the belles of the time. It is not re- 
corded t that any of them were ever whipped, but 
there was the law for it, and the age was matter- 
of-fact. They cut off people’s ears here at Hen- 
ricus and elsewhere; put them in the pillory; 
ducked sco women in the parish ducking- 
stool; and in Princess:Anne threw poor Grace 
Sherwood into the water to ascertain whether she 
was @ witch. 





All along James River, as the traveller de- 
scends it, are the famous old localities: Bermuda 
Hundreds—the third Virginia settlement ; West- 
over, the residence of Colonel Byrd; Brandon; 
Berkeley ; and the ruined church at Jamestown, 
where the first stone of the American republic 
was laid by Smith and the rest. This lonely spot 
is the stage of the whole first epoch of the “ plan- 
tation” ; of the hot rivalries, the hatreds, the wran- 
gles of the factions ; the starvation, the hope and 
despair, and the sudden rescue from destruction 
when my lord Delaware providentially appears, 
lands from his ship, and falling on his knees, 
thanks God that he has arrived in time to save 
Virginia, Nothing is more moving than this old 
tragedy of the first years, with its shifting scenes 
and fiery passions, The dust, however, lies thick 
upon the chronicle, and few have taken the pains 
to blow it away. Jamestown, to the men of to- 
day, has only a sentimental attraction as the lo- 
cality of the first settlement; but it is much more 
than that. To the remarkable man John Smith, 
and the remarkable events of the first epoch, suc- 
ceeded a man and an event equally notable—Ba- 
con and his rebellion. This was the stage of the 
fiercest scenes of that fiercest of dramas, the most 
passionate and striking event of American histo- 
ry up to the Revolution. 

Passing on around Old Point, formerly the site 
of an Indian town, where Smith had a battle with 
them, the traveller leaves on his left the little vil- 
lage of Yorktown, enters the broad York, and is 
again in the midst of many localities connected 
with history. This was the heart of Powhatan’s 
realm, and his royal capital, where Smith was 
rescued, was in sight of the present Yorktown, 
It was called Werowocomoco, the “ chief place of 
council,” and near it was the great Uttamussack 
shrine, the burial-place of the Indian kings, where 
the priests watched day and night, and celebrated 
their hideous rites, The shrine was a long “ar- 
bour” of boughs on a range of sand-dunes, and 
the bravest warriors regarded it with supersti- 
tious terror, As they passed in their canoes, they 
threw copper into the river to propitiate the ter- 
rible Kiwassa, and made long strokes of the pad- 
dle to get away from the dangerous spot. 

As at Jamestown, a hundred scenes of the old 
chronicles pass at Werowocomoco, Pocahontas 
saved Smith’s life on two occasions at the spot, 
and the locality of the old Indian capital has been 
clearly ascertained. It was near “Shelley,” an 
estate of the Page family, on a plateau above the 
river, “ Powhatan’s Chimney,” built nearly three 
centuries ago, is still there to mark the spot. 
This chimney and another structure are the most 
ancient remains of the first settlement of Vir- 
ginia, The other is the “ Stone House,” on Ware 
Creek, across the York, which was built, almost 
beyond doubt, by Smith, about 1608, » It -was 
meant for a “ place of retreat” in case of an In- 
dian attack, and is still solid and substantial on 
its wild ridge among the laurel-trees. 

An interesting locality of this old historic land 
is the large house of “ Rosewell,” which stands 
on the north bank of the York, not far above 
Yorktown. This was the residence of the Pages, 
and was a famous old place at the time of the 
Revolution. It was built by Mann Page, who im- 
ported the material from England, passed the 
first brick through the hands of his eldest son, a 
baby in arms, and ruined himself before it was 
finished. It was finished, however, and in a style 
of great elegance. It was a large building with 
wings, the whole front two hundred feet, and 
the interior was wainscoted with mahogany, and 
decorated with pillars, with trailing vines and 
grape bunches of carved wood. On the roof was 
a broad space heavily floored with lead ; observa- 
tories rose at each end; ‘and here Jefferson and 
his friend the master of the mansion used to sit 
in the summer evenings and discuss theology and 
politics. This friend was the Hon. John Page, 
an able and excellent man. He was a soldier, a 
statesman, and so pious that it was the general 
desire of his friends that he should be ordained 
Bishop of Virginia. To-day Rosewell, like so 
many of the old Virginia houses, has passed into 
the hands of others, but it is standing firmly still, 
an imposing relic of past times, “more like a 
feudal castle than a modern dwelling,” and brings 
back the days of the Revolution. 

York and Gloucester, along the banks of the 
York, were famous regions in the old Virginia 
annals, Here was the scene of some of the 
bloodiest struggles of Bacon’s rebellion—of the 
capture of Hansford, the brave young patriot, on 
a stolen visit to his lady-love, from which he pass- 
ed to the gallows by order of the pitiless old tyrant 
Sir William Berkeley; of the capture of Cheese- 
man, and the escape of Drummond, the conspira- 
tor; and the end of all, a row of gibbets, with 
bodies hung on them in chains, Bacon’s head- 
quarters were at West Point, where Smith had 
seized Opechancanough by his scalp-lock and 
dragged him down, and where, just before York- 
town, Lafayette also made his quarters while 
awaiting the arrival of Washington, and listen- 
ing to the long thunder of De Grasse’s guns from 
the ocean, 

These chance allusions—there is space for 
nothing more—to the Peninsula will indicate its 
great historic interest as the theatre of events in 
the history of Virginia. The territory is con- 
tracted, for if the traveller who descends the 
James and steams up the York returns by rail to 
Richmond, he has passed in a single day around 
the whole stage of so many moving events. Here 
the subject has been merely touched, Not even 
the name of Williamsburg has been written, and 
yet no locality except Jamestown has connected 
with it so many historical recollections, Long 
before the Revolution this old borough was al- 
ready famous under the name of Middle Planta- 
tion. One hundred years before the American 
Declaration of Independence—that is to say, in 
the month of August, 1676—there met here a 
great crowd of the “ prime gentlemen” of Vir- 
ginia for a specific object. The meeting was held 





in the evening, and continued until midnight by 
the light of torches, The company was a motley 
one, On all sides were seen the laced coats and 
ruffles of planters, and the buff jerkins of troop- 
ers, armed with sword and pistol. At the head 
of them was fiery General Bacon, a young man of 
twenty-eight, who, addressing himself with pas- 
sionate eloquence to the assembly, swept all op- 
position before him. What he proposed was this : 
that every true Virginian should subscribe a sol- 
emn oath that he would oppose Berkeley to the 
last ; more still, that he would “ oppose all forces” 
sent from England “to reduce them.” The oath 
was subscribed with acclamations, at Middle Plan- 
tation, by the glare of the torches: it was the 
Virginia revolution taking place just a hundred 
years before the American Revolution, which it 
precisely resembled, 

This “ Middle Plantation Oath” was a fiery bap- 
tism for the infant Williamsburg; but that was 
to win its own celebrity too. Like Jamestown, 
the name simply of the place suggests a whole 
epoch with its crowding scenes. From the first, 
Williamsburg was the “ heart of the rebellion” — 
a title applied to the old Capitol, where Henry 
thundered against the Stamp Act. This passion- 
ate outburst of the great revolutionist was the 
beginning of the Revolution, though it was in 
1765. It was called the “ alarm-bell,” and in Bos- 
ton it was said that “ Virginia had given the sig- 
nal to the continent.” As the years passed on, 
almost all the great political events of the time 
were connected with Williamsburg, where the 
Burgesses sat; and finally the Revolutionary war, 
after dragging its slow length from the heights of 
Boston to the far South, was to come to an end 
within about twelve miles of the spot where the 
struggle may be said to have begun. 

It is to be hoped that the Yorktown centennial 
celebration will revive interest in these scenes, 
and the great men of the past. It was a strong 
race that fought the long battle for right here in 
this narrow neck of land. They had the cour- 
age, the endurance, and the honesty which char- 
acterize the “old age’; and the young genera- 
tion of Americans who are entering upon the 
stage could have no better examples of manhood 
set before them. 





A ROMANCE OF THE VIRGINIA 
SPRINGS. 


UR summer home was a cottage on a level 
with the car track, only separated from it by 
a fence. It was surrounded by trees, and swept 
by mountain breezes born here in the very heart 
of the Virginia Blue Ridge, in a solitude so com- 
plete that it was only invaded by the locomotive 
when it came echoing, thudding, panting, shriek- 
ing, through the mountain hollows, across the 
mountain ridges, generally bringing a heavy 
freight of coal; twice a day laden with a passen- 
ger train. 

A station adjoined the grounds of our cottage, 
and connected with it was a way-side inn, which, 
although a small place, was in a constant state of 
bustle and excitement. Four or five times a day 
stage-coaches left this place for several “ Springs” 
in the neighborhood, where there were other inns, 
and where people who had more money than we 
had lived in greater seclusion as to locomotives, 
and greater publicity as to men and women, these 
Springs being conspicuously fashionable, and cele- 
brated for the cure of all the ills that flesh is 
heir to. It was our privilege to watch the crowd 
of fashionable invalidism coming and going all 
summer long, with this especial advantage, that 
we ate our meals at the hotel, and so enjoyed pe- 
culiar privileges of observation. 

One day a party of three strolled into the din- 
ing-room —a man, a woman, and a young girl. 
They were well dressed, with that air of gayety 
about them which distinguishes the successful 
citizen of the world. 

“ Mephistopheles, Martha, and Margaret,” Lil- 
ias suggested, taking in the party with a glance 
that lost no detail, yet appeared to see nothing at 
all. 

“Too handsome for Mephistopheles,” I say. 

“Yes, for Retzsch’s Mephistopheles; but 
Retzsch exaggerated the type. Martha moves in 
a better set than she used to, you see. She has 
thrived on ill-doing.” 

“T believe her clothes are Paris made,” is my 
remark, “Margaret, now, is as conspicuously 
badly dressed. But what a beauty !” 

“ The loveliest face I have ever seen.” So my 
sister well might say of the grand blonde type— 
animated, intellectual, yet of child-like innocence: 
an Artemisia of the old Greeks. 

A colossal black waiter approached Martha. 
“Missy, what will you hab fur supper?” he in- 
quired, ingratiatingly. Martha stared at him 
with an air of offense. “Fried chicken,” she 
responded, loftily, with a glance that would have 
withered anything except the impenetrable ig- 
norance of Missy, as we had christened the sim- 
ple creature, whose sole term of respect this 
seemed to be. But Margaret smiled upon him 
with a sunniness that would have disarmed a 
cannibal, ordered her meal, looked brightly up 
and down the room, and then proceeded to eat 
with the hearty appetite of twenty. 

Afterward, while Martha dozed in a large 
straw chair in a dark corner of the piazza, the 
girl and handsome Mephistopheles strolled up 
and down the piazza in the moonlight, thus fre- 
quently crossing our path as we strolled up and 
down too, before returning to the seclusion of 
our cottage. 

“Tell me exactly what he said,” demanded 
Margaret of her companion, with a pretty air of 
authority. 

“That Miss Astley was the prettiest girl—the 
loveliest young ‘lady I mean—he had ever seen. 
Would she be at the White? Then he should 
run up there himself for a week, busy as he 
was,” 





Of course we only caught scraps of the con- 
versation. Presently: “Every one else says he 
is such a dreadful man.” 

“Yes. His wife’s friends.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

“In Europe, Asia, or Africa—not in America. 
She could hardly be too far away for his com- 
fort.” 

Then: “He is very fascinating.” 

“Oh yes. ‘Like the hero of a high-pressure 
novel. Clever too, A good lawyer. Holds his 
own in Congress. He has held all the trump 
cards always—except when he made that un- 
lucky marriage.” 

A train tore screaming up to the dépét. One 
passenger swung himself off. A young man of 
Margaret’s height and complexion. Her rapid 
comprehensive glance included him i diately. 
She sprang forward and caught both his hands. 

“ Oh, Daisy!” “ Oh, Guy !” we heard. 

Presently she brought him up to Mephistophe- 
les, leaning picturesquely in the moonlight against 
a piazza pillar, ‘“ You have never met my cousin 
Guy, have you, Captain Dangerfield ?” she said. 

The two men shook hands, 

“T am on my way home,” said Guy. “I could 
only get off for a fortnight. Such a rush of busi- 
ness. I wish I had known. I might have man- 
aged to be at the Springs when you were there, 
Daisy.” 

“Charlie!” called an affected voice. 

Mephistopheles raised his hat, and walked away 
to Martha, in her dark corner. 

“Is that the Dangerfield who married the rich 
woman, old enough to be his mother, for her 
money ?” 

“Don’t talk soloud. Yes.” She had resumed 
her promenading, with a change of companion. 

“ Great society swell, isn’t he? Looks like it. 
Army or navy?” 

“Navy. But I suppose he will resign now.” 

“ By-the-way, I came on with another howling 
swell to-night, on his way to the White—Cam- 
eron McIlvaine. He was with a large party of 
the upper-ten from Baltimore—people who have 
gradually forgotten my existence, because I have 
been too confoundedly poor to go to their parties, 
but whom I know by sight. It is astonishing 
what a fuss they all made over McIlvaine—a man 
who is said to have turned his wife out of doors, 
after having broken her heart by his infidelity 
for years before. I hope you don’t know him?” 

“T met him at a dinner party at Mrs. Danger. 
field’s last week.” 

I missed a good deal. The discussion had 
waxed hot by the time I caught the next: 

“He is not a decent acquaintance for you.” 

“That is for me to judge of.” 

Close upon which they separated, and Lilias 
and I went to bed. When we went to breakfast 
the next morning, the Dangerfield party had van- 
ished. Guy was smoking a cigar gloomily, waiting 
for his train, which was several hours overdue, 
having been delayed by an accident down the road. 
He was wonderfully like his cousin in daylight. 

“He is desperately in love with her, and she 
knows it. But he is too poor to marry, and some 
one has told her that the first duty of woman is 
to marry well, meaning a rich man.” Thus sum- 
marized Lilias, surveying Guy through an open 
window, as we sat over our coffee and corn-bread. 

“She is evidently poor too,” I responded. 
“That duster of hers was as coarse as crocus, 
and the velvet on her hat had been ironed, and 
badly ironéd too. I don’t wonder she would like 
to have a little money. ‘’Tis well that beauty 
should go beautifully.’ ”’ 

In the course of a week an invalid arrived at 
the hotel who enlisted our sympathy. This was 
a pretty, delicate woman of thirty-five or forty, 
who, accompanied by her child and two servants, 
was on her way to the Hot Springs. She was so 
listless and so languid that I wondered she had 
had the energy to drag herself this far, until I 
made out her great devotion to her one little girl, 
who was herself in miniature, dainty, exquisite, 
shy, and who was doubtless her incentive to live. 
This child went about clinging to her coal-black 
little nurse-maid with the sweetest little air of 
dependence possible. The small nurse’s mother 
was the invalid lady’s own maid and nurse; both 
maids were an exact match in blackness of com- 
plexion and gleaming whiteness of teeth and 
eyes, 

The news of the President’s shooting had flash- 
ed over the wires the day before. In fact, I was 
poring over a newspaper containing the latest 
items when a voice spoke beside me: “Has de 
noos ob de obstruction dat done work in us reach 
here yet ?” 

Nothing could exceed the gravity of my inter- 
locutor, the sick lady’s servant. Behind her stood 
her daughter, with her lily-faced little charge 
clinging to her hand. “ Yes, we have heard,” I 
answered, surveying the party from under my own 
vine and fig-tree—literally, my own piazza. 

“We were a-comin’ troo Washington at de 
time. Sez I: ‘An’ in dis yar capital spot too! 
It are a scandal, as sure as my name are Nancy.’” 

She was so extremely composed, decent, and 
conversationally disposed that discourse flowed 
easily. ‘The excitement was great,” I surmised. 

“It war enuff ter split de head open. Essite- 
ment allays gibs me de headache. Has yer heerd 
de name ob de mar as done it, miss? Dey did 
tole me it was Goody ; but dat don’t seem noways 
nat’ral,” 

I murmured, “ Guiteau.” 

“Yer don’t say so, miss ?” 

Then the younger maid put in, “ Some one said 
it war Brady.” 

“Don’t be foolish, Dora. Brady war our baker 
in Brighton, in England, miss; so ob co’se it 
cudn’t be him.” Then, with an abrupt change 
of conversation: “Dat ar polonay fits yer ter a 
Tee 

“Like tea in a tea-pot,” added the daughter, 
ingratiatingly. 

I laughed, albeit secretly pleased at this artless 
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praise, so genuine was the admiration depicted 
on each sable visage. 

“T wish my mistis cud war dem sorts ob po- 
lonays. But she neber takes off her wrappers.” 

“She looks very delicate.” 

Here my own little girl decoyed the little 
stranger a short distance away to look at a 
wretched puppy which she was killing by inches 
with assiduous kindness. 

“ She has had a hard life, miss—an’ she brought 
up to de bes’!. Done graduate her edication in 
Europe, miss. But men is so unsartin; an’ she 
made a bad chice.” 

“Ts she a widow ?” 

“Wuss nor one. She ain’t a-libin’ wid her hus- 
band. He goes a-skylarkin’ roun’ widout her, 
an’ she hab jes’ dropped him, down ter his name. 
She are Mis’ Dillé, which she war born an’ raised 


“Ts her husband’s name Mellvaine ?” I say, by 
an inspiration. 

“ Lor’, miss, air you acquainted wid him ?” 

“T have heard of him.” 

“] wants yer ter ax me a favor—not ter men- 
tion my mistis wur here. She don’t want him ter 
fin’ her out. He might trubbel de chile. De 
doctors said her larst chance fur de rheumatism 
ob de heart war dese Hot Springs, an’ so she come. 
But she don’t want him ter know she hab lef’ 
England.” 

“TI won’t speak of having met you,” I assured 
her. 

“Dora, hol’ dat parasol squar ober Miss Su- 
zette to protect de sun from her eyes,” Nancy di- 
rected her daughter; whereupon Dora displayed 
her teeth and rolled her eyes liberally in her mo- 
ther’s direction as she obediently unfurled a scar- 
let parasol she held, and dropped into an attitude 
of statuesque immobility. 

I had a word to say to Mrs. Dillé that evening. 
She was very gentle in manner, very patient and 
sad. But there was certainly nothing contagious 
about her sadness, It did not seem to affect in 
the least the cheerfulness, not to say levity, of 
her attendants, which I considered alucky circum- 
stance for her little girl, who was thus brought 
up in an atmosphere of Ethiopian good-humor. 
We met thus: As Lilias—my sister, as I think I 
have said—and I came in from a twilight stroll, 
we stopped by Mrs. Dillé, stretched out in a re- 
clining-chair under a tree. 

“ You look stronger than when you came,” Lil- 
ias said, in the sympathetic tones that were nat- 
ural to her. “ You will be nicely rested for the 
stage-ride to-morrow.” 

“T hope so, I am sure—thank you.” 
looking around, “ Won’t you sit down ?” 

Whereupon we drew up two rustic chairs, and 
became acquainted. She was very attractive, with 
a touch of piquancy about her, on closer acquaint- 
ance, which harmonized with the drollery of her 
servants, 

Nancy appeared presently, bearing a glass of 
cream. 

“T has paid de bill, Miss Susy,” she said to 
Mrs. Dillé. “My! how dese hotel gen’lemen 
does charge! But dey cudn’t do justice to deir 
boarders, I suppose, ef dey was to be a-narrower- 
ated down in price.” 

Mrs. Dillé counted her money, and put it away 
with more vim than I should have expected of 
her, And she presently gave some directions 
about her little girl which showed the same kind 
of alertness. This accounted for the, tidy, well- 
kept air about the whole party. Mrs. Dillé man- 
aged her own affairs. She had one of those or- 
derly, well-poised, self-collected minds which are 
so entirely at variance with a character such as 
I imagined (and correctly) Cameron Mcllvaine’s 
to be. His want of discipline would drive her to 
despair, his laxness would cast her own convic- 
tions into a mould of iron. 

The next day we saw this party off. That very 
afternoon some one addressed a new arrival in 
my hearing as Mrs. Astley. ‘ Margaret’s” name! 
I turned to look, involuntarily, and saw a rather 
shabby middle-aged woman, her hat tied up in a 
thick blue veil, sallow of complexion, pinched 
of feature, with an expression of shrewd intel- 
ligence. 

“Yes, I have come to stay for a month at 
least,” that person was saying. “‘ Daisy is spend- 
ing several weeks at the White Sulphur, with my 
cousin Mrs. Dangerfield. You are just from 
there? You saw Daisy? Indeed! How was 
she looking ?” 

“ Perfectly beautiful. The belle of the place, 
without a rival. Mr. McIlvaine raves over her, 
and he is a final authority in such matters. You 
know him, of course? You were in Washington 
last winter, and he is in Congress now. Is this 
your other daughter? 1am happy to meet you, 
Miss Astley.” 

The other daughter was a dove-faced, quiet lit- 
tle creature, whom it was difficult to believe was 
the child of her mother. 

Mrs. Astley became domesticated in a very 
short space of time. She found her way to our 
cottage without delay, and scraped an informal 
acquaintance with us. She questioned us mi- 
nutely as to our sisters and cousins and aunts, 
waxing gracious on identifying divers of these. 
Later, moreover, she waxed confidential. We 
learned that she was a widow; that she had bare- 
ly enough to live on; that Daisy was at once her 
pride and her despair—so brilliant and so im- 
practicable; that she was a constant disappoint- 
ment to her mother. Later, that Mrs. Astley was 
thoroughly pleased with the sensation Daisy was 
making at the White Sulphur. “The most ris- 
ing man in the country, Cameron Mellvaine, 
declares that she is a wonderful beauty, and in 
fact Daisy could be Mrs. McIlvaine to-morrow if 
she chose,” said the proud mother, with an effort 
at off-handedness. 

“McIlvaine ?” I repeated. Then, treacherous- 
ly, “I thought he was a married man.” 

Mrs. Astley bridled. ‘He has been married. 
A wretched match. One of the Dillés of Florida. 


Then 





But they were divorced. I fancy she is not liv- 
ing even.” 

“So that there is a possibility he may be un- 
married again,” I returned, coolly. 

Mrs. Astley stared at me. “I said he was di- 
vorced,” she repeated, with asperity. ‘“ Of course 
he will marry a second time. Fortunately society 
holds very sensible views on these subjects now.” 

A week after this conversation Miss Daisy 
Astley arrived at the dépét somewhat unexpect- 
edly. I was sitting with her mother when the 
daughter walked up and greeted her with an 
unimpassioned kiss. 

“T did not expect to see you for a week or 
two yet,” said Mrs, Astley, coolly. 

“T could not outstay my welcome,” Margaret 
returned, as coolly. ‘Captain Dangerfield urged 
me to remain longer; but his wife— You know 
as well as I do how it is apt to be with women 
who marry men younger than themselves ; they 
like to keep husbands away from young girls.” 

At this point Mrs, Astley mentioned my name 
to her daughter. We exchanged a word or two; 
then I moved away. 

The next time I crossed their path I heard 
Miss Astley say: “I suppose it will end in that. 
You may thank Mrs. Dangerfield for doing her 
best to make the match. And Captain Danger- 
field has sung his friend’s praises by the hour. 
Of course I like him—what girl would not? He 
is a singularly fascinating man.” 

I guessed Mr. McIlvaine was under discussion, 
and made a grimace to myself. 

Another unexpected arrival that same day. 
Mrs. Dillé’s party back again! “De Hot didn’t 
suit mistis,” Nancy explained. “Dem doctors in 
New York didn’t know der symtins. So we is 
goin’ back to Europe. De Springs dar beats all.” 

There were so few people at the dépdt that 
everybody was always coming upon everybody 
else. Besides, the Astleys were exceptionally 
sociable; so that it was not at all surprising to 
see Daisy Astley conversing intimately with Mrs. 
Dillé the day after the latter’s arrival. The long 
stage drive had fatigued Mrs. Dillé, and she meant 
to rest for a day or two before pursuing her 
journey. 

Daisy had informed me that her friends the 
Dangerfields had telegraphed that they would be 
at the dépét that evening. “On their way to 
Narragansett,” said Daisy. “ Mrs. Dangerfield de- 
cided to leave in an hour, I suppose. Just like 
her. She is very capricious.” Then, suddenly, 
“TI wonder if Mr. McIlvaine will be here too?” 
with an arch nod of her pretty head as she thus 
thought aloud. 

I looked forward with apprehension to the 
evening. What if Mrs. Dillé and her faithless 
husband should meet! I longed to warn her, 
and finally concluded to say a word to Nancy that 
should put her on her guard, 

Nancy accepted my statement that Mr. MclTl- 
vaine would probably be there that evening with 
unutterable sang-froid. But she acted on my in- 
formation nevertheless, and the coast was entire- 
ly clear of the two mistresses and the two maids 
by the time the evening train from the White 
Sulphur came thundering up. Daisy looked ex- 
quisitely lovely, and was exquisitely dressed, for 
a wonder, when her three friends—for Mellvaine 
came too—were dropped from the train, and Mr. 
Mellvaine rushed forward to speak to her. It 
was an enchanting moonlight night—a night that 
suggested Belmont and its gamut of moonlight 
associations. McIlvaine and Daisy spent the 
long brilliant hours until midnight together. It 
was easy to see that he was a lover. Would Daisy 
yield to his suit? I thought of “Guy.” My only 
hope was that he was the true, first love, who 
would save her young life from the snare of this 
worldly, unprincipled man. Through the even- 
ing I became aware that Nancy was watching the 
progress of this courtship from dark corners. 
There was a stolid determination about her face 
which struck me very much. 

“T will write to you,” McIlvaine said, at part- 
ing, to Daisy, the next morning. And Daisy in 
reply smiled her cordial, sunny smile upon him. 
I was afraid to think what her answer would be. 

That day Nancy cultivated Daisy’s acquaint- 
ance assiduously, The next day the Dillés left, 
Daisy seeing them off with friendly solicitude. 
There was an unselfish alacrity about the way 
this girl helped other people, which made one of 
her charms. She stopped at no service for any 
one, high or low, rich or poor. 

But when they were gone, she drew a long 
breath. It was not a sigh: I was glad of that. 
No lasting shadow had fallen across her path. 

The next day her mother was sitting on our 
cottage piazza, talking with us in her usual confi- 
dential strain. Daisy approached, with two let- 
ters in one hand, and two in the other. She 
threw herself into a wicker rocking-chair, extend- 
ing her graceful length, and tapping her pretty 
foot with a certain air of having definitely made 
up her mind. “ Read,” she said to her mother, 
handing her two letters, each directed boldly in‘a 
man’s hand. “Guy,” said her mother, with irri- 
tation, looking at one. “McIlvaine,” she mur- 
mured, complacently, glancing at the signature of 
the other. When these were read, Daisy stretch- 
ed out her hand for them, and handed her mother 
the two others, which I guessed immediately to 
be replies written by herself. 

Mrs. Astley read them through with gathering 
irritation. Then she fairly threw them at her 
daughter. “ Daisy, you are a fool,” she said. 
“Marry Guy Luce if you please, but I will nev- 
er give my consent to it.” 

I could not resist giving Daisy a smile of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. And Lilias spoke 
out: “Don’t scold her, Mrs. Astley, at least not 
before us. We saw her Guy when he was here 
a few weeks ago, and we both fell in love with 
him.” 

Daisy looked at us gratefully. “ He is a dear 
fellow,” she said, with tears in her eyes. “He 
is awfully poor, but I am used to being poor. 





And they have just offered—his firm, I mean—to 
send him out West, which will be a promotion in 
his business, so that he can afford to marry.” 
And such a happy, happy look came into the girl’s 
eyes! 

She carried the day in the end. Fortunately 
she had her mother to herself, with no Mephis- 
topheles and Martha to push the suit of the Hon- 
orable Cameron McIlvaine. The Astleys and our- 
selves staid until late in the fall, and during the 
last month or so we were all very busy helping 
Daisy with her wedding sewing. 

It was over this sewing, by-the-way, that Daisy 
gave me a detailed account of a conversation 
with Nancy which that worthy had contrived to 
have with her, in which Nancy had, as by the mer- 
est accident, unburdened herself of her “ mistis’s” 
married experiences. I credited Nancy with hav- 
ing cleverly planned every word of this conversa- 
tion beforehand, and I can truly say that it re- 
flected equal credit upon her head and heart. 

To conclude: Daisy’s wedding was the crown- 
ing touch of our summer at the dépét. The Ast- 
leys had no home—never had had any. This 
most transient and flitting of caravansaries repre- 
sented the familiar abstraction as properly to 
them as any other spot. At all events, it was 
here that weall saw beautiful Daisy transformed 
into Mrs, Luce amid the golden and scarlet glories 
of late October. 





SCOTCH SCENERY. 

HE four illustrations of Scotch scenery which 
we give in our issue this week represent some 
of the most striking views in that wild north- 
western corner of Sutherland which is still called 
“ Lord Reay’s Country,” or “ the Land of the Mac- 
kays.” It is a land of barren mountain, rock, 
and lake, with a few patches of cultivated land 
in the straths and valleys, exposed to all the fury 
of Atlantic gales, and on its northern side wash- 
ed by the violent and impetuous current which 
sweeps through the Pentland Firth. The coast 
is everywhere bold and rocky, rising up in pre- 
cipices two hundred to seven hundred feet in 
height, but deeply indented with countless friths 
or kyles. The traveller by land passes through 
a confusion of rock and stone, all splintered and 
broken, and bare of heather or of herbage, and 
through wild passes around which the road winds, 
giving him glimpses of the sea studded with isl- 
ands. From Badcall or Badeant Bay a view of 
great beauty presents itself. The sea lies calm 
and placid beneath the summer sun, and girt in 
by the purple mountains, while its mirror- like 
surface is dotted with the countless groups of the 
Vrick Islands. The district or parish is named 
Edderachilles—a Gaelic compound which signifies 
“between the kyles,” and aptly describes the re- 
gion between Kyleska and Laxford. The islands 
of the coasts are, with the exception of Handa, 
uninhabited, but afford pasture for sheep. This 
little islet, a mile square, is separated from the 
mainland by a narrow but navigable channel, 
and confronts the sea on the west side with a 
series of lofty precipices, against which the 
waves dash with fury. The interior is a vast 
group of mountains towering into the clouds, of 
narrow valleys through which brawling streams 
run seaward, and steep declivities where the 
heather grows rank. Here and there in shel- 
tered corners are little clumps of birch-trees, 
while the fresh-water lakes are too numerous to 
mention or to remember. The mountain of this 
district is Ben-Stack, whose immense conical 
mass has obtained its name from presenting at 
one point of view a figure resembling that of a 
stack of corn. Beneath it lies Loch Stack—a 
sheet of water surrounding an island where the 

Mackays of Far had a hunting-lodge. 

The parish of Edderachilles is separated from 
that of Durness or Duirness by the dreaded 
promontory of Cape Wrath, the cape of storms 
of the North—a name most befitting this weather- 
beaten precipice, against which every gale drives 
furiously, and where the wrath of the tempest is 
felt with most fatal power. At present a light- 
house sheds its rays from its dreaded summit, 
but till it was erected every boatman or sailor 
dreaded the cape, whose wild profile seems to 
form the outline of the countenance of the very 
genius of the storm. Beneath its overhanging 
mass the current runs with extreme rapidity, 
which is increased by a shoal which runs out to- 
ward the north for a distance of five miles, and 
over which there is only sixteen or twenty fath- 
oms of water. Further out are stacks or isolated 
pillars of rock, some visible, some only to be seen 
at neap tides, and therefore more terrible, like all 
unseen dangers. When the Orkneys are visible, 
bad weather is at hand, and they are very often 
visible. From Badcall Bay to Durness the whole 
road is through a long series of rugged glens, 
with deep dark sheets of water gleaming here 
and there amid a fringe of dwarf birches. The 
whole journey, indeed, is through an endless suc- 
cession of wild and magnificent scenes. Their 
forms are broken by rock and lake and mount- 
ain; their colors are varied by the rich brown of 
the heather, the green of the birches, and the blue 
of lakes. 

The sea view from Durness is wonderful as the 
eye follows the broken line of abrupt precipices 
as far as the cliff named Far-out Head. At every 
yard the visitor sees traces of the eternal conflict 
between the two elements of land and water, and 
at every step he perceives proofs that the unsta- 
ble fluid has eaten out the iron ribs of the conti- 
nent. It has washed away all the intervening 
earth which once united the “stacks” to the 
mainland, and it is still slowly and surely contin- 
uing its wasting action. The fury of the waves 
and tides has not only indented and bitten deep 
into the land, but bores into its most solid rocks. 
All along the coast near Durness the rocks are 
worn out into caverns, into which the northeast 
wind drives the angry water. The most remark- 
able of these caves are those at Smo, about two 








miles east of the church of Durness. Directly 
above the caves is a beautiful water-fall. The 
caves themselves rise like the vault of some Goth- 
ic cathedral to the height of seventy feet, while 
the rocks above are covered with ivy, A most 
remarkable echo repeats every sound. But on 
stepping beneath this archway of nature’s con- 
struction, another dark archway on the right is 
seen a short way within the mouth of the cave. 
Here is another cave, which, according to the su- 
perstition of the natives, is the abode of fairies 
and water-sprites. A stream of water descends 
and falls into a subterranean lake. The first ex- 
plorer of the lake and the cavern was Donald, the 
Master of Reay, but the dampness of the air soon 
extinguished his torches. But in late years Saxon 
travellers have been, if not more daring, at least 
more fortunate. A boat was placed on the lake, 
which is about thirty yards wide and the same in 
length. Then there was a narrow low-browed 
opening through which the boat could just pass 
while the explorer was lying flat down. Beyond 
this doorway the cave expanded, and displayed a 
lake somewhat narrower and longer than the first 
one, and then continued about thirty yards fur- 
ther. The roof rises to the height of from twenty 
to sixty feet, and is covered with stalactites. 

“Lord Reay’s Country,” eight hundred square 
miles in extent, was sold in 1829 to the Duke of 
Sutherland. At that time there was not a road 
or an inn in it, but there was an excessive and 
wretched population. At the risk of temporary 
unpopularity, the duke induced or compelled large 
numbers to emigrate to Canada, and built roads 
and harbors. The present inhabitants, therefore, 
are more comfortable than their predecessors. 
The present landless Lord Reay was born in Hol- 
land, and distinguished himself in the service of 
the Dutch government. He is a man of the high- 
est scieutific attainments, and his name is included 
in the last list of those recommended for crea- 
tion as peers of Great Britain. 





Old Blue China Designs for Doyleys, 
ete.—Figs. 1-12. 
See illustrations on page 717. 


HESE pretty old blue China designs are work- 

ed with very fine crewels or silk in outline, 
chiefly in stem stitch, using split stitch for very 
fine lines, and working the important lines more 
thickly than the others. Sometimes satin, silk, 
or satteen is applied to form the covering, and 
the work done over that. These designs are 
used thus for a variety of purposes—fans, sachets, 
watch pockets, and, a little enlarged, for chair 
backs. 





THE LADY ROSALIE. 
I. 


Tae wind crept softly over the sea, 
With stealthy tread, so treacherously, 
And its steps gleamed white 

In the shimmering light 
Of the silver moon; 
And the sea was crooning a lullaby 
Of a maiden bright, 
Fair to the sight 
As a sunny noon: 
“© sweetest of sweet maidens she! 
Sweet is the Lady Rosalie! 


“Each night she comes and stands by me, 
And tells me all her misery, 
With questioning eyes, 
And ’plaining cries 
Like caged bird’s song: 
*O sea, sea, sea! O cruel sea, 
Bring him to me! 
Why tarries he 
So long, so long?” 
O saddest of sad maidens she! 
Sad is the Lady Rosalie! 


“ And now she sleeps upon the strand, 
Her fair head pillowed on the sand, 
And in her ear 
I whisper clear, 
‘Your lover’s true. 
From other clime and other land, 
Across the track 
I bring him back 
To love and you.’ 
O gladdest of glad maidens she! 
Glad is the Lady Rosalie!” 


IL. 
The wind strode fiercely over the sea, 
With mighty tread, so cruelly! 
And, tempest-tossed, 
A ship was lost 
Beneath the wave. 
Then he laughed aloud in savage glee: 
“O pitying sea, 
Where now is he 
Whom you would save? 
Saddest of maidens will she be, 
Your own fair Lady Rosalie!” 


Il. 
The morn is bright, and by the sea 
One walks with Lady Rosalie ; 
And in her eyes 
The love-light lies, 
And glad her song: 
“© kindly sea, so dear to me, 
Since you have brought 
Him whom I sought 
So long, so long!” 
O gladdest of glad maidens she! 
The happy Lady Rosalie | 
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CAPE WRATH, SUTHERLAND. 


WEST SIDE OF HANDA. 


SCOTCH SCENERY.—[See Pace 715.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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HORSFORD’S A CID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION, 

I am altogether pleased with the properties of 

llorsford’s Acid Phosphate in nerve exhaustion and 


dyspepsia. 
~-[Adv.)} Van Wert, O. A. N. Krovt, M.D. 





EFFIE ELLSLER. 

Messrs. Riker & Son: Madison Square Theatre. 
After giving your American Face Powder a 

thorough trial, I must say that it fully merits the 

praise that I have everywhere heard bestowed upon 

it. Very sincerely yours, Erriz Ertstrr.—{ Com. ] 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Pulled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household ay heads in awful fright. 
Don't deny, *twas thus with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 
All said their prayers and slept like thunder.—[{ Adv.) 





POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER 


Produces a Softand Beautiful Skin. Perfectly harmless. 
Patronized by the élite of society. Druggists sell it-{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Y CHOCOLATES 


Baker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
iP ion of plain chocolate for fam- 

fly use. — Baker's Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed. easily digested and adinirably 
adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, as drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is « delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
most excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO, 
Dorchester, ass, 










” aboambaity prescribed by the Faculty. 
A aa and refreshing 
for Constipation, 
bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 
pone ien de 1" —— 
de ia Faculte de Pari 
GRI R | t 10 N Sold by all Chemists 
*%~ Druggists. 
7S cents the eae 


Fruit Lozenge 
cerebral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 

27, rue Rambutean, Paris. 





Something Entirely New. 
By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 
Reeommended by our best 


hysiciane as not injurious to 

Y, Co Reith. For sale by Chicago 
Env oi Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 
€D ©B8 Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $1 75. Lady Canvassing A ‘ts 
wanted in all parts of the U.S. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES LN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. Establis shed 1857. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’ s 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady's toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whove foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being mane of 
NATURE'S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one's 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beanty and the 
opinion of her friends, PRICE, &6 TO $12 
(Bionde and ge extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
ilege of exche ving. To be had ONLY of MEARS, 
©. THOM: ON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Diustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ONLY at my Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.o By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!I878. 

~ BARI ows. "|THE FAMILY | WASH “BLUE. 
Sale by Grocers. 


INDIG BLUE. wes wilt st "Philadelphia 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. Establiehed 1874. “For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P.O. Box 1654, New York. 



































EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tabies with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gtadually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around _us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ene. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon u use. 


LADIES STOP NEURALGIA 


By wearing Smith’s Patent Per- 
Sorated Buckskin Undergarments. 
They are a Great Preserver of 
Health, a preventive and cure for 
Rheumatism, Sore Throat, Neu- 
ralgia, Pneumonia, and many ills 
caused by colds. Soft ax velvet, 
they are desirable for aged per- 
sons and those troubled with 
Weak Lungs, as they repel cold 
and retain a uniform warmth of 

. the body. Recommended by the 
Medical Faculty, and awarded Ameri 












n Institute Med- 
al for twelve consecutive years. Descriptive circulars 
free to any address. D.C. Hall & Co., 

86 Leonard Street, N. Y. 
THE 
Admirati 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S._A.Allen’s 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (ts Alle’s) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes Dandruff, allays all ara 
stops falling Hair and promotes 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
wlass stoppered Bottles. Sold by ail Druggists. 


PATENT READY WOUND 


BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 

















: ~ ens 
For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 
box bobbins of 200 yds, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “xew bon" 








Frisette or Princess Wave made on Patent Hair Lace. 
Warranted natural wavy Hair. Cannot get out of wave, 
and made equal to any in the United States. Price, from 
$5 to $10. Sent, C.O.D., with privilege of exchanging. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Wholesale and Retail. 

___HEN! NRY LOFTI Ey Sy racuse, N. ¥. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
54 West 14th Street, New York. 
STAMPING AND EMBROIDERY. 
All the latest designs for Art Needlework and Dec- 
orative purposes, Send for Catalogue. 








SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINEDTE WAVE” 


FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a a hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both ng and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eye of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Bagenivs Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box. 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 











NEEDLES. 


We 
dies, which are manufactured from purest Steel, 
by the most skilful artisans of Redditch, England. 
We claim for them the following advantages : 


beg leave to athens your attention to these Nee- 


Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspected & tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persona, 

3d. The finishing of the Needle is so well exe- 
cuted that cutting and chafing is impossible. 

4th. On each side of the eye a groove is formed 
to receive the thread, thus preventing a large 
amount of friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a 
perfect article at a fair price. 

HOWARD BROS, & READ, Sole Agents. 


“BEST IN bay WORLY, 

















WASTE SEWING SILK..............30e. omen 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK....40c. per oz. 

Samples of Knitting Silk and a Pamphlet hlet 
giving] Rules and d Desiens f for ieniting Se 

ittens, Money Purses, Babies’ Ca) 
ete., will be oon to any address on ae of Six Cents. 
Postage stam ps received as money. 
NG CO., 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market 8t., Philad’ ‘a. 
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OU-OPE 
DRESS ASSOCIATION 


(LIMITED). 


OUR STORES, 
Nos. 31 and 33 West 23d Street, 


AND 
10 and 12 West 24th Street, 


ARE NOW OPEN, 
And we invite not only members, but the 


GENERAL PUBLIC 


To inspect the stock and prices to be found in the 
following departments of General Dry Goods: 


DRESS GOODS, 

SILKS AND VELVETS, 

MOURNING GOODS, 

CLOTHS, 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 

NOTIONS AND FANCY GOODS, 

KID GLOVES, 

LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S HOSIERY, 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 

MEN’S UNDERWEAR, 

LADIES’ READY-MADE DRESSES, 

LADIES WINTER CLOAKS AND 
WRAPS, 














SHAWLS, 

MISSES’ DRESSES, 
CHILDREN’S CLOAES, 
BOYS’ SUITS. 


IN OUR LADIES’ SUIT DEPARTMENT we offer 
Black and Colored Cloth and Cashmere Dresses from 
$15.00 to $50.00, and an a line of Imported 
Dresses from $75.00 to $450.00. 

IN WINTER CLOAKS AND WRAPS we have a 
fine assortment of Fur-Lined Silk and Satin Circulars 
and Dolmans, Plush-Lined Dolmans in English Seal, 
Surah, Silk, and Black a Light-Culored. Dolmans, 
Walkin Coats, und Ulste 

IN GIRLS’ AND BOYS” DEPARTMENTS we offer 
a great variety of Cloth Dresses and Suits, Velvet and 
Plush Trimmed Dresses and Winter Cloaks. 


ON THE FIFTH FLOOR, 


Ltneh-Room and Circnlating Library. 


We wish it distinctly understood that the general 
— is invited to visit our stores, and obtain the 
nefits of the low prices that prevail, 


—_—- 


00-OPERATIVE DRESS ASSOCIATION 
(Liuirep), 
31 and 33 West 23d Street, 
And 10 and 12 West 24th Street. 


JOHN WALES, Manager. 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Consisting of Violin, Box, Bow 
er, Sent to Le Ey ners 
ited States 

days trial belaws 
devin - 














Violia 
Outfits 


36 

. Ban, eta, Fiutes, Strings all kinds, Harmon- 
= ae en hase cons, Music Box &e. west Prices. 
Malo rea Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, 








—- FORTES. 
Tone, Touch Workmanstip, and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE & C 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Bititien. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 














Is an essential favorite with 
LIQUID Ladies of the Stage, Opera, 
and Concert Room. La- 
dies of Fashion pronounce it 
PEARL, _ XE Pius urrra. 
Send for testimonials, 
Sold ~ 4 all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware of 
imitations. CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Quickly and 
ASTHMA) Permanently 
Dr.Stinson’ shsinmaRomedy 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alverative and Cu opel is, 
Asthma and Dys Tspepsi 
and all their attendant oon It does not merely 
afford temporary relief, but is a permanent, oo 
Mrs. B. F. ee of lmore, O., says of it: 
sur) prised at the speedy effects of your remedy. i ~ 
the first medicine in six years — has loosened m 
cough and made ctoration easy. I now sleep vat 
night without coughing.” If: our druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and ge 


-m. Mm. 


way, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only ating 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N. -Y. 








A Lady 


by this simple water- 
power invention may 
avoid all the labor and 

jury of driving her 


ow giving 

eicct. satisfection 
sizes are made for 
Household Sewing Ma- 


sizes’ for factory — 
and for all kinds of ma- 


inery 
Send 1 for Circular to 
BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N. J 








T LAST=A LOVELY COMPLEXION, j_ADIES using RICKSZCK EWS 


FACE POWDER have no fear of 


re | 





Harml as Water. 


Conceals Blemishcs. 


close scrutiny. It can not be 
Wears the best, and 


has most natural effect. Its immense sale, both here and in Europe, attest 


its wondertul superiority over all, The Most Effective, yet Modestly In- 
visible Powder made. White, Pink, or Blonde. 25c. —* box. Druggists, 
or on receipt ten 3c, soo (2 Insist on the Genuin 

ake 


THEO. RICKSECKER, 


r Elezant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St., New York, 











THE CITY THAT A COW KICKED OVER. 


A comic History of the Great Chicago Fire of 1871, 
illnstrated, illuminated covers, just published. ’he 
thing for 10th anniversary or Holiday, mailed for 25c. 
Address A. Hi. ANDREWS & co., Chicago. 
parysrs THEATRICA LS.—C ‘atalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades. Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 
Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








RIDLEY’S 


Fashion Magazine, 
FALL AND WINTER, 1881, 
NOW READY 


IT EXCELS 


ALL PREVIOUS NUMBERS, AND IS ONE OF 
THE BEST ISSUED. 


CONTAINS 
120 Large Quarto Pages, 


With Valuable Information for those living at a 
distance from New York, on the many 
perplexing questions of 


WHAT TO WEAR. 


The book is large, illustrated, and the price of each 
article is given. 


Same prices charged in each instance as if party 
ordering were present in person. 


Our Sto ok 


Comprises EVERYTHING needful for the 
HOUSEHOLD or TOILET 


MILLINERY AND ‘DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS. 


Household and Fancy Goods 


MAGAZINE ISSUED QUARTERLY. 
Single Number, 15c., or 50c. per annum, 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 Grand St., 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St.; 
59, 61, 63 Orchard St., New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Silks, nissan and Velvets. 


——s corer 19th St. 


WALTER BEL & 00, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 
part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 


BUHL & CO. 
OIT, MICH. 


JONES’ 
Illustrated Quarterly Bazar 


NOW READY. 
15 CENTS PER NUMBER. 50 CENTS A YEAR, 
INTERESTING STORIES by Prominent Writers, 
YOUNG FOLKS’ COLUMN, Illustrated. 


HOME DECORATION, Illustrated. 
FASHION ARTICLES, COOKING RECIPES, &c. 


Send in subscriptions early for Fall issue. 
Liberal inducements to clubs. 



























Jones’ Illustrated Quarterly Bazar, 
©. JONES, Publisher, 175 Eighth Ave., New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year ............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year................. 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 


TIARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
pers Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harree & Broruxes, 





t#- HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 





lDVes. 








Kid, Three Buttons, - - 
“ Four “ 


“ 


$1 90 
2 20 
eS ee, Ce 


For ase thirty years the leading Glove sold in this country. 


Undressed, Three Buttons, - - $1 30 
_ Four = -- 150 
a: Oe 


All leading colors. Sent on receipt of price and postage to all parts of the country. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


SOLE RETAILERS for NEW YORE CITY, 
32, 34, and 36 West 23d Street, New York. 





Wart, cts. etc. 


wae Work, Crochet Work. et». No. 2 contains nearl: 


ONLY, FOR 75 BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS FOR 


A beantiful 
rg T dies ete.,on Java Canvas 


Ei DLE-WOK K. 
collection of for Borders, 
bein Work, Wor 


ites designs are new ie remarkably pretty. 


Can 

_—— hg te ro 
Rugs, me | 

also for our catslogues of 1, 


them. No. 1 contains nearly 25 Designs for 


nnd Canvas, etc. No. 8 contains 


gifts. 
‘ADAMS & nisnor, 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 








KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N. Y. 


BLACK CASHMERES. 


We shall offer this week special inducements in 
BLACK CASHMERES, splendid quality, 


46 INCHES WIDE, 


At 49c. per yard; this Cashmere is well worth 65c. 
Also, we shall offer a large stock of SILKS bought 
last week at auction. 


GOOD QUALITY 
SATIN DE LYON, 
At $1.10 and $1.50; worth $1.50 and $2.00. 


Full line of DRESS GOODS, PLAIDS, NOVELTIES, 
VELVETS, and PLUSHES. Samples sent. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th and 28th Streets, 


STERN 
BROTHERS, 


32, 34, 36 West 23d St., 
LEADING RETAILERS OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
SUITS, CLOAKS, FURS, 
UNDERWEAR, CORSETS, 
GLOVES, HOSIERY, LACES, 


AND A GENERAL LINE OF 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS. 


OUR FALL CATALOGUE, 








country, 


Is Now Ready, 


AND WILL BE MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BROTHERS, N. Y. 
BEST & Co. 











EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES FOR » CHILDREN, in 
new fall styles. BOYS’ CLOTHING. GIRLS’ SU ITs 
AND CLOAKS. BABIES’ OUTFITS COMPLETE. 
The most economical and satisfactory place to procure 
EVERYTHING for children’s wear, for all ages up to 
16 years. Mail Orders solicited. Catalogues free. 


315 Sixth Ave., bet. 19th aud 20th . 


NEw YORK. | 


HOPE: 


Dr. Peck’s cad JE AF 


ee ee 
Au" onve position, but iuvisinle to to ano 
yo gan and even whispers heard dis- 
tinctly. refer to those using . Send for 
* AL, circular with testimonials. Address, 
‘?. K. PECK & CO., 853 Broadway, New York. 


RUG PATTERNS! SeceWertet, Ze 


stamp, E. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 


PERFECTLY RESTO 
and perform the work oe 











The most complete ever issued by any house in this | 





| 


DRESS GOODS. 

The variety of beautifal 
fabrics for LADIES’ 
DRESSES that are dis- 
played by 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
is greater even than in any 
previous season, and many 
of them are exclusive nov- 
elties woven from designs 
of their own which cannot 
be seen in every shop win- 
dow. A visit of inspection 
is invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


FALL SEASON. 


250 doz. French Kid Gloves, Fall Shades. 
3-BUTTONS, at 75¢.3; worth, $1.25 
4-BUTTONS, at $100; “ 1.50 
Our stock of Hosiery and Underwear is unusu- 

ally attractive, and we offer several decided bar- 

gains which aré much below actual market value. 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Brown Cotton Hose, extra long, full 
regular, 15¢. per pair; well worth 25c. 
Men’s Super Stout Balbriggan Half Hose, 
Silk Clocked, 25c. per pair; worth 374e. 
OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION, 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th St, 845 & 847 Broadway. 


HONITON AND POINT LACE. 


How to make it. 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches, 
50c. How to Work ARRASENE and CREWEL, 26c. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 
Importers of Lace Braids, 
6 East 14th Street, N. x. 


TATA Ng $500 Hu 


brs a Fen 
nee ee 















Stanadl 

from the system, Brightens e 

Beautifies the Complexion. A ce 

for all Skin d Positive 

$i. .00 per Package or 6 A .00. Sold by 
rlggiste OF sent by mail in letter, orm on receipt 


of pi 
THE BELL MANN CO., 


842 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this 5 
Send a for drovars. 










gente wanted for Life of President 
| field. A complete, faithful his- 


oe ll cradle to grave, 
eminent biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all Teady 
for delivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
dorsed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 
for from 20 to 50 copies daily. Outsells any other 
book ten to one. Agents never made money so fast. 
The book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 
ure unknown. All make immense profits. Private 
terms free. Gzorex Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 


by the 














Established 1840. 
JONES. 


FALL AND WINTER FASHIONS. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 
IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 
NEWEST STYLES. 


Out-of-town residents are specially invited to give 
their attention to our new designs. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS SEASON. 


Mail Orders receive unusually prompt attention, 
and extra care will be used that perfect satisfaction 
is obtained, 


SILKS AND SATINS. (\_SUITS AND CLOAKS. 
DRESS GOODS. ovo, _ BOYS’ SUITS. 
MILLINERY. 9~ C0 FANCY Goobs. 


0. 
O Unperwear. 


LINENS. 0 “ec 


JONES 


x ai 





DOMESTICS.5~ 


3 LACES. 





Eighth Avenue, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


0 * Te 
_OCROCKERY. 
FURNITURE. 0 - _O GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. 1A Q REFRIGERATORS, 
CARPETS, RUGS, &o. 


SHOES. 0 _ 


== J 
Urnorstery. |) 


_ VioU SEFURN’G GOODS. 


~ 36 Distinot Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 





JONES °° 4 JONES 


_____—=NEW YORE. 


LACES. 


For this season we are showing a very complete 
stock of all new and attractive Trimming Laces. 

Novelties in Real Duchesse, Jabots, Fichus, Scarfs, 
Collarettes, and Handkerchiefs, Irish Point Laces and 
Crochette Collars; Real and Imitation Spanish Laces, 
Scarfs and Shawls in Cream, White, and Black, at 


REASONABLE PRICES. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 


Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Ho iery, 





Underwear, &c. 


Broadway, cor. I9th St. 
THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Pxroy Gere. 20 cents, 
Sceptre and Ring. By B.H. Buxton. 20 cents. 
The Cameronians. By James Geant. 20 cents, 


The Private Secretary. 20 cents. 


With Costs. By Mrs. Newman. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with 
James Orts. Illustrated. 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


a Circus. By 
Square 1émo, Llumina- 


Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. By Grounez Macnonarp, 


20 cents. = 
That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wu- 
niaM Brack. With many Illustrations, 20 cents, 
Library Edition, 12m, Cloth, $1 25. 
Reseda. By Mrs. Raxpoura. 20 cents. 
The Black Speck. By F. W. Routinson. 10 cents, 
Sydney. By Groratana M. Craik. 15 cents. 
The Neptune Vase. By Vinounta W. Jounson, 20 cts. 
Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Tro..ors., 20 cents, 
The Story of Helen Troy. “By the Author of ** Golden- 


Rod, an Idyl of Mount Desert.” léino, Cloth, $1 00. 


8@™ Harren & Brorucns will send any of the above 
woorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


oc Hanrer’s Cararoague mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, N.Y. 


$777) A Year ande xpe nees to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me, 








720. HARPER'S BAZAR. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1881. 





























Tue Dea. Tue First GAaME—Mnr,. SKIPLey’s. Tue Seconp GAME—Mnk. SKIPLEY’S AGAIN, Tue Turrp Game—Mrs. SkiIPLEy’s, MOST DECIDEDLY. 
THE SKIPLEYS’ FIRST (AND LAST) QUIET EVENING AT CARDS 
(As shadowed on their window-blind for the benefit of their neighbors). 






































, 'y y P : A California reporter, de- 
FACETLE. a ' \\ a 1 ! scribing a free fight in detail, 
A ocornresronpent from an H it \ HV? =~ Ri | writes: ‘Colonel Bagges was 
out-of-the-way mountain vil- \ \ | 1 shot once in the left side, 
lage in Switzerland writes to l once in the right shoulder, 
a contemporary as follows: } | HT and once in the drinking sa- 
“*My guide amused me very | Hi loon adjacent.” 
much this morning by telling = — | fl — 
me that the landlord of our | ||| “T think a bath daily would 
inn got into a difficulty last ea SE : Sa | be beneficial in your case,” 
night. An Englishman hap- said the phrenten tol ices, 
pened to arrive at dinner-time, ) } the valetudinarian. “* Well, I 
and expressed a wish to have < l don’t know, doctor,” replied 
a bottle of wine of some bet- Plodgers, in a feeble voice; 
ter quality than the wine of **I took a bath once, a year or 
the country; in fact, he want- 





two ago. I felt better for a 
while, but it wasn’t long be- 
fore I was as bad as ever, and 
I have been growing worse 
ever since.” 

Sianateleiienecians 





ed something which could 
boast of having been some 
few years in bottle. The land- 
lord said he had the very thing 
in the cellar, and without de- 
lay pete a bottle with a 


























An old bachelor geologist 
label which certified to the + was boasting that every rock 
contents being fourteen years vt was as familiar to him as the 
old. The uncorking was done m3 


alphabet. A lady who was 


with a proper amount of cere- je a declared that she 


mony ; but, alas, the first thing 
































knew of a rock of which he 
to make its appearance was ¥ was wholly ignorant. 
a live fly.” “Name it, madam,” cried 
_o Ceelebs, in a rage. 
An eccentric old gentleman, “It is rock the cradle, sir, 
being waited upon with his replied the lady. 
surgeon's bill, cogitated some ee 
time over its contents, and ne ie “Tt seems to me that you 
then desired the man who have the longest miles here 
called with it to tell his mas- that I ever saw in my life,” 
ter that the medicine he would repens a ——- a. 
certainly pay for; but as for vy “No,” replied Pat, taking 
the visits, he should return the pipe from his mouth, “ the 
them. moile isn’t long; but when 
? they made the road, the stones 
A boy defined salt as ‘the gave out, so they put a moile- 
stuff that makes potatoes taste stone every two moiles, sure.” 
bad when you don’t put it on.” oo ; 
He was twin brother of the * Every man is fond of strik- 
boy who said that pins had ing the nail on the head, but 
saved great numbers of lives when it happens to be his 
by not being swallowed. N finger-nail, his enthusiasm be- 
sensing fitipciamaiith . " comes wild and incoherent. 
—___ ~~ »>—_—__- 
Has the “tide of events” wi ’ 

: 7 wh ren | vy are fowls the most 
snyinie Oy with ff cur- profitable things a farmer can 
5OR).OF PEs Cgpmon” raise ?—Because for every 

os , ; 
rain they give a peck. 
What does a husband's pro- . mlab orth. 
ise riving eC § i i 
mise gp a gy co Why is a certain kind of 
—— a es oe Z window called a bay-window ? 
smoke. a —Because people go there 
After man came woman, and when they look out to see. 
she has been after him ever 
since. , —— A gentleman called some 
oie . eam, time x to — s peaet- 
Don’t judge a man’s charac- “a @ — cian with regard to a rheuma- 
ter te ee bby he pom 'g , . . z 7 . tiem which caused him much 
It may not be his * A MAID WHO LITERALLY MINDS HER OWN BUSINESS. rain. The doctor immediate- 
Teh seea iciadincin page ve new girl, who has been hired to amuse the children). ‘‘ Mary, how is this? These children are making a terrible noise.” 7 ot Save ro hea 
2 » Well ; 5 has ~ eg , a : cei : tee : : “aol : a > ) ° atien 
Lord X., whose popularity ARY. ell, indeed they are, ma’am ; and I’m so glad you’ve come in, Here I’ve been trying to write for the last half hour, and their noise is so distracting. ve cine away; the yo 
was not excessive in a cer- 4 pete him back. ‘‘ By-the- 
tain Scotch town, having refused an importunate beg- | A Caprra, Story—The life of a millionaire. An old man who had been badly hurt in a railway | way, sir, should my prescription happen to afford you 
gar, she renewed her applications with, ‘“* Now, melord, | ———>—_— 


. : , collision, being advised to sue the company for dam- | any relief, please let me know, as I am myself suffer- 
| _ It's the little things that fret and worry us; we can | ages, said, “ Wa’al, no, not for damages—I’ve had | ing from an affection similar to yours, and for the last 


if ye’d just give me one little saxpence, I could treat 
; | dodge an elephant, but we can’t a fly. enough of them; but I'll jest sue ‘em for repairs.” twenty years have tried in vain to cure it.” 


every friend ye have in the toon! 



































“TIME’S CHANGES. 


Otp Scnoo.-Mare. “Dear me! Why, when you and I were at Yale, you were a curly-haired boy 
with a slim figure; and now your hair’s slim and your figure curly !” 


$ RATHER CONFUSING. 


Lavy or House (fo artist). “ Begging your pardon, miss, but you ’ain’t no need to dror that there 
pump, miss. It ’ain’t worked not this thirty year or more.” 











